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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
ey onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
> argh one his goods are really worth the price asked 
or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent;. 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
ape cent; 9 insertione, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per "cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 
insertions, 20 oa cent; 6 insertions, 
9 insertions, 
cent. 


r cent; 3 

t; 12 i i ee 

per cent; nsertions r 
‘A. 1. ROOT. 











XCHANGE.—I will send one pound of fine Ore- 
4 gon Wheat postpaid, to the person sending me 
one{good Dullar Italian or Holy-Land queen. Sate 
arrival guaranteed by both parties. Eight or ten 
queens wanted. U. Cc. BOSWURTH, 
64-04 Forest Grov e. Wash. Co., Oregon. 


ANTED.—A competent man to take charge 
of an apiary, either on shares or salary. 


844-9d H. B. SHAW, Gum Ridge, Jeff. Co., Miss. 





EGS FOR HONEY, ALL SIZES 
8d E. T. LEWIS & O0., "TOLEDO, O ‘ 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






No. 1. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included—j, 


ads, ink, box, ete. 
eh. i ty -Apiarian Supplies, 
A dag mena ink and pads, ok \. Imported Queens 


Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, kK, or anyth ng 
else that you may se 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave pe No.2. 

© business with you “a worla of 


\. A SPECIALTY 2 
~~ = 


self and all who 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Denawiste, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. L. ROOT, Medi na, Ohio. 





Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 26c per Ib. cash, or 28c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 32c per Ib., or 35c, for best 
selected wax, A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Unless you put your name onthe boz, and 
= how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 


eres for mistakes. It will not pay asa _ 
ora thing tc send wax by apres. A. I. ROOT. 


“The Bavarian Apiary.” 


CHOICE CARNIOLAN QUEENS and EXTRA FINE ITALIANS, 
reared in their native countries. One queen in July, 
$41.50; five at $4.05 each; ten, $3.60each. After Aug. 
Ist, one queen, $4.00; five, $3.60 each; ten, $3.30 each. 
Freight prepaid to N. Y. City. Queens lost in tran- 
sit replaced. 


FRANK BENTON, 
NO. 4 GEORGEN ST., - - MUNICH, GERMANY. 


Oregon Wheat. 


I will send, Sor clean Oregon wheat as fol- 

lows: 1lb., $1; 2 1bs., $1.75; 3 lbs., $2.25; 4 1bs., $2.65. 

U.C. BOSWORTH, re ova Grove, Wash. Co., Ore. 
Yed 


Comb Fi oundation Machine 
$10.00 TO TO $50. 00. 


SAMPLES cae FOUNDATION es ag WITH 
OUR - POUND SKCTIO BY 
OMAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and MOOT hy mailed on ap- 
plication. A. I. Medina, Ohio. 


Tae AB C oF Bee COLroRe. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same — as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoffice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1. 95 three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4. 00; tence oo 7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in’ oo. with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and ry one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three en 50; five co 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or pag the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 
book in cloth. 


as Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
ove. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 





























With The American Bee Journal $2 00)..... $2 75 
e Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 2B)... 2 00 

a5 The Bee-Keeper’ 8 Exchange 00)..... 1 90 
‘“ The Bee-Keeper’s Guide , . Bpeee 1 40 
** The Kansas Bee-Keeper COD cvcvic 1 50 
“ All of the above Journals ...............6. 6 00 
With American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 2 
British Bee Journal ESS BO 1 75 

‘“ Prairie Farmer  j (2 00).......... 2 75 
* Rural New Yorker 5 Sree 8 00 
~ — American eee 3 5D 
- t Recorder and Cot Gardener (100) 1 75 
“3 U8. Official Postal Guide (1 50)........ -. 225 


“ Sunday School Times, week ly, (200)...... 2 2 
[Above rates include all postage.] 
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CoOOoOrk’sSs BRUSSEL 
FOR GETTING BEES OFF THE COMBS. 

Sample brush, 18c.: % dozen. 90c.; 1 dozen, $1.65. 
See advertisement in June GLEANINGS, page 33. 
You will throw away the asparagus-tops, etc., when 
you use one of our manufactured brushes a ‘day or 
two. J. COOL, NEwPotINT, DecATURCO., IND. 80d 


ITALIAN BEES 


BRED FOR BUSINESS. 
Warranted queens, each, $1.00; per half doz., $5 50; 
per doz., $1000. Safe arrival and perfect satistac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for pe Fanan g Address 


J.F.§ MOORE, stfd 


MORGAN, - PENDLETON CO., - KY. 


The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are always well stocked with Pure-Bred Poultry and 
Italian Bees; Extractors, Foundation, Hives, etc., 
for sale. Job Printing of every description done 
cheap for cash. Circulars free. 

dress J.T. FLETCHER, West Monterey, 
12-04 Clarion Co., Pa. 


JUST OUT! 


New Circular. and price list of Bees, Queens, lint 
STENCILS for bee-keepers’ use. 9d 
108. M. BROOKS, COLUMBUS, BARTHOLOMEW ., INDIANA. 


KES EQ eMQT CI: dik, O 74S 














Names of resporsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, af a. uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out charge. ssh Ne each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 











Those whose names anpear below agree to furnish 
{Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the follewing 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers beeome 
impatient of such delay as may be urevoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely. will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead. notify os and 
we will send you anotacr. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist. or after Nov” If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 

*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co.. 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Gouls, Lo. 

*§. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron wae 0, Tifd 
“We. Ballantine Sago, Musk. Co., bie | 
*D A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., ° 
*Chas. K. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co. an. 


*J.S. Tadlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., 


*Dr. A. B. Mason, Wagon Works, Lucus Co., O. 

*Jas. O. Facey. New Hamburg, Ont., —_ 

F. J. Wardell, Urichsville, Tuse Co. 

*J. H. Reed, Orleans. Orange C»., a 

M. Isbell, Norwich, Chen. Co., N. Y. 

ft Cc. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 
W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., 

*Oliver Hoover. Clyde, Sandusky Co, O, 

*tia Michener Low Banks, Ont., Can. 

*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co.. Mich. sifd 

*F. G. Cartland, High Point. Guilford Co., N.C. 7tfa 

*Jus. A. Nelson, L.. box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., nm, 

» 


*3. P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Fred. Co.. Md. aR 
*Wm. K. Deisher, Kutztown, Berks Co., Pa. 8-10 


Pa. Ttf 


Tttd 


Texns. 
2-12 


2-8 
itid 


lik. «64-9 
f- 10 


5-10 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. Ttfa 
L. E. Mercer, Lvnox, ‘Taylor Vo., Lowa. 4-3 





Headquarters wm: South, 
FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


J{BEE-KEEPERS’ | SUPPLIES. 


Root’s Simplicity, | and V. D LN. hives. frames, sec- 








tions, foundation, etc.; Italian 9 ueens and carly 4- 
frame nuclei a specinity. See advertisément in Jan- 
uary. 1883, GLEANINGS; and for further particulars, 
send for my Iilustrated Catalogue. 

25 cents cash, or 27 cents trade paid for beeswax. 


PP... VIALLON, 


itfd BAYOU GQULA, La. 








[The following came too lute for the Honey Column.] 


HAVE 20 barrels of choice white-clover, and 10 
barrels fall or dark honey, for sale in any quan- 
tity desired, at reasonable rates. Barrels contain 
about 525 Ibs. net. I can put itup in any shape de- 
Sired. Correspondence solicited. 
EMIL J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Ill. 





YOUR. FOWLS. 
AVE TIME and MONEY 


FANCY POULTRY, POULTRY POWDER, 

ITALIAN BEES, BEE- HIVES, &C. 
For circulars, address 

LANDES, Albion, Ashland Co., 


AVE FO 


6tfing 


J. R. Ohio. 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head -_ be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
to sell. -as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how ~ hae what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa eral thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
‘ou can loo! atterit. a 4 ores avery good way. By all means, 
velop Shane nome, market. For 25 cents we can faraich little 
ang up in zt \eseetert. with the words, ‘*‘ Honey 
i Sale,? te n pain’ Seem by mail, 10 cents extra for 
= gad Sicods cnoaen Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 


Ss 











——~ = 





CITY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—This market is not very 
te on apes and the demand is not large. But I 
weather comes on, it will be wanted, 

ana pt Recerey can be dis of to good rae Mpeg 8 
Choice ee comb in 1-lb. sections, quotable at 18c 
per lb.; white comb in mixed or larger packages, 15 
@l6c. Extracted white, in small packages, 1l¢; in 
large, 10c. ax in some demand. agit quali- 

e, ya ah ring 30@35c. A. V. BISHOP. 
81 & 83 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 13, 1883. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—New 1-lb. section honey of 
first quality is in good demand, selling at 18 to 19 cts., 
as fast as it arrives, no stock accumulating. Second 
quality not so salable, and stock does not move off 
so readily at 16@lic. Extracted not inquired for; 
no new stock in market. Beeswax, none offering. 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 21, 1883. A. C. KENDEL. 





CINCINNATI.—Honey.—The demand for extracted 
honey is exceedingly dull; for comb honey, only fair. 
Arrivals are plentiful. Stocks are large in the hands 
of commission merchants and others. Our own sup- 
ply is larger than ever; and for the present, we can 
not compete with commission merchants. We may 
have to offer lower figures. Our price so far was 7@ 
%c for extracted honey, and l4@l6c for comb ed 
on arrival, Beeswar, arrivals are good at 
Demand is fair. Cuas. F. Mura. 

Cincinnati, O., Aug. 21, 1883. 





Sr. Lours.—Honey.—Large offerings of California 
comb honey caused great depression of values here 
at opening of season. Prices are, however, rapidly 


‘recovering, enabling us to place choice comb honey, 


in neat-clean packages, from reputable apiaries, at 
17@20c ~ lb. Extracted still moves slowly at 74@ 
8c per lb. in barrels; 9@10c per Ib. in 1 and 2 gallon 
cans. Extremely warm weather still causes consu- 
mers to limit their purchases to their most immedi- 
ate wants. With cooler weather we look for largely 
increased demand and values for all classes of hon- 
ey. Beeswax, quotable at = per Ib. 
W. T. ANDERSON & Co. 
104 N. Third St, St. Louis, Mo. Aug. 22, 1883. 








NEW Yoax.—Honey.—We. gosta: White clover, 1- 
ib. sections, 20c; 144-lb. sections, 19c. Buckwheat, 
2-1b. sections, 13c; 1-lb. sections, l4c. No changes in 
extracted honey, and no arrivals of new comb honey 
yet. Beeswaz is plentiful, and holds steady at 29@30c. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
New York, Aug. 22, 1883. 


Boston.—Honey.—One-half-pound sections, 25¢; 1- 
Ib. sections, 20c;-2-lb. sections, 18c. Extracted, 8@ 
10c. All of best ‘quality. CROCKER & BLAKE, 

57 Chatham S8t., Boston, Mass., Aug. 22, 1883. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—New honey is beginning to 
come in freely, though the demand has improved 
but little if any. A good article is offered at 16@18c; 
but little has been sold yet. Beeswax, firm at 28@W0C. 

Detroit, Mich., Aug. 25, 1883 A. B. WEED. 


.—The trading in honey is fair 


Carcaao. —H 
for the season. alues are without change from 
last week. There are no orders for pound lots of 


comb or extracted en the market; hence, prices 
vary. Choice white-comb, 1-lb. sections, 18c; 1% to 
2 lb, sections, 15 to 17c.. Dark, no sales being’ made; 
extracted, 8@10c per Ib. as to quality and amount 
— Beeswax, quiet at 28@35c. Receipts moder- 
R. A. BURNETT. 
ore South Water S8t., Chicago, Ill., Aug. 24, 1883. 





OUR MARKET REPORTS. 


What is the reason your city hone y-market re- 

rts are so slim? We fellows in the West would 

ike to see you give the markets of St. Louis and 
Chicago, as these are our main points to ship to. 
Please give us the markets of these two places, if it 
is not asking too much. . WALCHER, 

Millersville, Ill., July 20, 1885. 

Ed Gleanings: —Permit me to inform ou of my 
withdrawal from the h use of H K. & F. B. Thurber 

Co. There is no doubt that there is needed a 
strictly honey and beeswax house, whereby products 
can always be obtained, and consignments made by 
producers to best advantage. My long experience 
as manager of this department for the house of H. 
K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., familiarity with the honey 
trade, and my connections with ail principal bee- 
keepers throughout the country, enable me to un- 
derstandingly establish a honey emporium where all 
the bee products can be handied to best advantage; 
and I desire to thank friends for their confidence 
and patronage in the past, and to direct them to the 
excellent advantages and facilities I now offer in es- 
tablishing a business where goods in this special 
line will receive undivided care, management, and 
attention. Any goods intrusted to our care on com- 
mission will be disposed of at the highest market 
prices, and prompt returns made. Soliciting your 
patronage, and hoping for favors bg old friends, I 
remain yours truly,— Jo M. MCCAUL. 
80 Hudson &t., New York, Aug. 27, ‘Teas, 


Wanted, a few crates of honey; also 2 or 3 kegs of 
nice extracted honey. Send sample and price, to be 
delivered at depot here. JAMES 8. CASE. 

Colchester, Conn. | 


Who can deliver me e 400 or 509 Ibs. of choice white- 
clover comb honey in one-pound boxes? I will pay 
16 cts. per lb., delivered here. . WHAN. 

Ray milton, Vv enango Co., Pa. 


I should like to buy 200 lbs. of extracted clover 
honey, for which I will pay 9c per Ib. 

Eagleville, Ashtabula Co., O. C. L. PAYNE. 

IT have about 1000 Ibs. of nice ‘comb honey, white 
clover, which I should like to dispose of very soon. 


Do you want it? Please let me know soon, stating 
price. FAYETTE KEITH. 
Dundee, Ill. 


I bave on hand about 75 gallons fine extracted hon- 
ey. Please jet me know where I can find market for 
- us what it will bring. My money is in small bar- 


F. WiLLIAMS- 
amma, Mi Cc. iy 


How is the _ of honey in your neighborhood? 
Tam almost discouraged. Wecan not get over 12% 
cts. for the very best one-pound boxes, Can not the 
Bee-Keepers’ Association make and keep a stand- 
ard price for honey? How do you ag a of your 
stock? D&YLER. 
Black Ash, Henry | Co., Ohio. hae 


Wanted, 1000 or 2000 Ibs. white-clover or linn hon- 
e . extracted, delivered at Des Moines; also about 
1 Ibs. 1-Ib. sections of same grade. State price 
delivered at Des Moines in good order. 

Greenwood, Polk Co., Iowa. MI{Lo SMITH. 


Black and Hybrid Queens: For Sale. 


~ [shall have about 20 hybrid queens. If they are 
of any value to you, let me know. E. BAER. 
Sterling, ILL. 


1 have a few hybrid queens whit 
would sell them at 2 

wants them? 

Kutztown, Berks Co., Pa. 














ueens which are almost pure; 
Is there somebody who 
Wo. K.. DRISHER. 


I have 10 black queens which I wish to sell, 
Afton, N. Y. O. J. RUSSEL. 


_ THE VERY BEST 


Italian —_ Holy-Land Queens; also Apiarian Supplies 
riccs to suit the times. Circular free 
GEO. H. spemrammates = ER, PINE PLAINS, N.Y. 
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TE RMS: $1. 00 PER ANNU UM, IN. ADVANCR; »:) Hist ‘ ‘Clubs to differe nt poxtofiice *, NOT LESS 
2 Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2. 75; 5 for $4. 00; Sent po »stpaid, in the 
l0or more, 75 cts. each. Sing! io Namber, I Sand ( Sanadas. To all other coun- 
10 cts. Additions to clubs may be made | PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY } | Season the Universal Postal Union, 18¢ 


at club rates. Above are all to be sent | arextra. To all countries Not of 
to ONE POSTOFYICK. J A. I. ROOT, ME DIN: A, OHIO. | Ubhe ti cee vv. , 42¢ pas year extra. 


NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY sf NATURAL SWARMING PREFERRED. 
! After having seen the ease with which bees can be 
Ho. @. | managed when allowed to swarm naturally, the en- 
| ergy with which they work,and the excellent results 
| 


| that are obtained, | shali never, no, never, go back 


Wee tatecen sabe hah ema rng Hamre | to artificial swarming; but I don’t want any 
one bere Ree Re, QUEENS WLTH CLIPPED WINGS, 


The spring was late and cold, the summer was | ag the few that we had of that kind gave us more 
cold and rainy, and the fall promises to be cold and | trouble than all the others. In the first place, we 
perhaps dry. Well, we have the satisfaction of | have the queens to find and catch; but this, how- 
kaowing that not a stone has been left unturned, | ever, is the smallest of the bother; the bees roam 
and not an ounce of honey has been lost from Deg- | around a long time, and sometimes finally cluster; 
lect, or from lack of hives, sections, fdn., or fixtures | ang if arother swarm comes out they are sure to 
ofany kind. When the season is over, I will tell | join it. When the bees do come back they often go 
you what we ~~ —_ ean piling’ into the wrong hive, or perbaps hives; and 
is inet ape aginst . f doi ith if they do “catch on” to the proper hive, instead of 
On ee eet ee a. OF CONG: SE going in they often cluster all over the outside of 
out, especially where natural swarming is allowed. | it Sometimes, after the queen has been allowed to 
We have saved at least two ewarme with ours this run in she comes out again, thinking perhaps that 
season, besides “ controlling’’ several more. We she hasn’t “swarmed” yet. In my experience, a 

. * 
keep two large tin pails of water standing near the swarm having a queen unclipped will cluster, and 
shop door, and the pump hanging near by, and thus can be hived, and be at work in that ‘ whooping,” 


are clemys vouty (or imatnees: “zipping,” go-ahead style, in just about the same 

Ww esate oinerroa eae ee Lacs k time that it takes aswarm with a clipped queen to 

parte rity dipnecae acces, dan pret es eer mars make up its mind, sullenly and doggedly, to go back 

lined with cotton cloth, and furpished witha burlap | jn | presume that a swarm with a clipped queen 
cover sewed fast at one side, and I would ask for | feels very much the same as would a picnic party 
nothing Better in which to shake of clustering whose lunch-basket had been stolen, and, as a con- 
swarms. The hive is placed upon the stand that it sequence, they had to come back and not have any 
is to occupy, the bees shaken into the basket, the picnic. The following is from friend Doolittle: 
cover * flopped ”’ over, the basket carried to the INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 
hive, the bees shaken to the end of the basket by t ; nave apt See aluie fold + gh toag nat pou 
a ” 5 Trien n ug 4 y 

chucking” it upon the ground, the cover turned Say about introducing virgin queens. Now. won't 
back, the bees shaken down in front of the hives, | you tell us, in Sept. GLEANINGS, very minutely, just 
and the job is done, how you introduce those virgin queens as soon as 


POOR HONEY SEASON, 
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you remove a fertile queen? By the Alley plan | as long in one case as the other. In working for ex- 
iwalteny three — Lo get . = eng but I tracted honey it is well to have the upper stories 
an tho Wien noon on fos pe geht oo _made with metal rabbets; but in working for com} 
ceeded even once. G. M. DOOLITTLE. honey, even metal rabbets are not needed, nor ad- 
Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1883. | visable. 
Friend D., there is no trick or secret about it. As | THE HEDDON, OR MANUM, SECTION, 
soon as the laying queen is caged I take the virgin | Friend Root, you have probably learned, ere this, 
queen by the wings and place her among the bees, | that I believe in “ hewing to the line, let the chips 
at about the center of one of the combs. Usually, | fall where they may;” and for this reason I wish to 
the bees pay no attention to her; if they do attempt | enter my protest against the intimation that the sec- 
to sting her, I smoke them, and then watch her and | tions sent out by Mr. Heddon are not thoroughly 
continue to smoke them until they let her alone, and | seasoned, and will shrink and easily tumble to 
I never yet had to watch one more than ten minutes, | pieces. Last winter friend H. sent me asample. | 
and seldom more than two minutes. I am well | #@ve it to the twins to play with, and after they bad 
aware that nuclei that have been queenless two or taken it to pieces and put it together again a few 
three days accept a queen much more readily than | times it wouldn’t stand alone, let alone being knocke: 
do those from which a queen has just been taken; | Off the window. The reason was, it had become so 
but in my experience, the percentage killed by in- | worn. Friend Walker put that section together and 
troducing them without waiting is so small that it took it apart at least once, then you put it together, 
does not pay to wait. I have 130 nuclei this season, | 2nd perhaps it was taken apart several times; if so, 
and I do not think that I have inserted half a dozen | it was not a fair test to knock such a section off the 
cells; all the queens have hatched out in the lamp | window. Now, let me tell what I did. I took one of 
nursery, and then been introduced. As a general | friend Heddon’s sections that had been put together 
thing, the laying queens have been caged in the | nearly three months, and threw it up ten feet; and 
afternoon, and the virgin queens introduced the next | When it struck the floor it was thrown only slightly 
morning. out of the square. I continued to throw it up, and 
‘ METAL-CORNERED FRAMES. | the third time it came to pieces. You think Mr. 
Manum might make some one-piece sections of the 
same material. [fearnot. I think the wood is tov 
| hard and brittle; but, of course, I may be mistaken. 
This hardness is a valuable quality, as it prevents 
the honey from soaking into and discoloring the 
wood. No, friend Root, and all the other friends, 
the section that friend Heddon Sells is seasoned, and 
thorougbly seasened too, and it never mildews,as 
| did some of the basswood sections that you told 
about last spring. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Gen. Co., Mich., Aug., 1883. 

Friend H., are you not getting a little ve- 
hement, too? We make metal - cornered 
frames and all-wood frames, and like our 
customers to have which they prefer. In 
our Own apiary we have tried, over and over 





Friend Root, in your comments on my article in 
July GLEANINGS, you say: ‘* Had you provided yours 
with some of the spacing-boards we describe and il- 
lustrate in our price list, you would have found it a_ 
very simple matter indeed.” And in reply please 
allow me to say, had not the frames been metal- | 
cornered, spacing-boards would not have been need- 
ed. Do you know what I did when I got those metal- 
cornered frames home? No, I suppose you don’t; 
but you can easily guess. I just took the hammer 
and “smashed 'em” right around the eads of | 
the top- bars, and then nailed another top- bar 
right on top of the oid one. The framcs were a trifle 
smaller than mine, otherwise I could not have done 
this, and should, I suppose, have been compelied to | 
use the metal corners. Cyula Linswik and her om a és : E 
sister do not like metal-cornered frames, and bought aria ad ae ae pcg Si ely wo 
them, I presume, just as thousands of others have But I never yet had a hand in my employ 
done, because you used and advised the use of them. | but that begged to be allowed to transfer ai! 
Candidly, friend Root, do you like frames with met- the combs in all-wood frames into the metal- 
al corners? do you know of any good purpose that cornered ones. Do you remember, that in 
they serve that is not more than counterbalanced the price list I advise trying one frame with 
by objections? A nailed frame made from *% stuff metal corners before getting more? Dif- 
is strong enough, and then the top-bar doesn’t sag, ference in locality may have something to 
and diagonal wires and center-posts of tinare done do with it. When I visited Cyula Linswik 
away with. The tins cut the fingers. I know we and her sister I found their hives so cram- 
can take hold of the frames nearer the center; but Med with honey that metal corners and every 
the frame back from the ends is more liable to be thing else were built up solid. Further- 
covered With bees, and it is not so convenient as to, More, the combs were so heavy that the 
take hold at the projections at the ends. With met- | metal corners would hardly bear the weight 
al corners we are not so liable to kill bees when Of them. Now, we do not have this state of 
putting back the frames. True; and this, I believe, things in Ohio; or at least we do not allow 
‘othoouh : | bees to get sc crowded for room that they 
y point in their favor. Now,I dislike to 7 - a 
kill bees; but I am in the bee business to make fill up ever thing nm that way. Are nat 
money; or, if you will, to get my bread and butter; | FORE FOERAENS & little intolerant of the opin. 
, ’ a) ’ > 
enh hain se kithdeen: Satel-Ao-sees ole of other people? Should [ allow the 
SER eae oP 8, Shall do it; but the protests that will come, from what you haye 
number of bees that will be killed, even with ordi- | said. a place in GLEANINGS, there would 
nary care, in handling all-wood frames, is a very hardly be room for any thing else. Wehave 
trifling matter indeed. When metal corners are great numbers of customers who are order- 
new they can be picked up more readily than all- | ing metal-cornered frames year after year: 
wood frames; but after the bees have their brace- | and the present season the demand has been 
combs completed, a frame has to be pried loose be- | greater than ever before. Asan illustration 
fore it can be removed, whether there are metal | of how opinions differ, I would cite you this 
corners or no metal corners, and it takes just about | matter of introducing virgin queens, which 
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: : . | 
you have just mentioned. Doolittle says he | ed red (I think black would be better), but inch lum- 


never succeeded even once: you say that | ber would do just as well. It is simply a square box 
your failures are so few that the loss of time | 40% inches long, 25 wide, and 12% deep, with an ir- 


in waiting three days is a much leona) loss. | 
Now, I agree with you; but what shall we | 
think of friend Doolittle? As a great many | 
agree with him, should we not conclude it | 
lies mostly in the different ways we manage, | 
and also in the different notions we have, | 
and the different ways we have got used to? | 

I agree with you, that friend Heddon’s | 
section is a splendid one,and I have just | 
Leen thinking about trying to buy 100,000 or | 
more for next season’s use. Still, I think | 
the one-piece section will hang together un- | 
der some circumstances when Heddon’s | 
would not; and Heddon’s is a great deal | 
more work to put together. I know our | 
basswood sections mildewed kLecause the | 


lumber was not seasoned enough; but we | 


| 


are making preparations now to have sec- | 
tions enough for next season, putup months | 
before they are wanted. As the bee-world | 
has got to bea gs large world, I am not) 
sure we Shall be able to doit; but we are | 
going to try hard. It might be a good idea 
for many of the bee-keepers to have their 
sections made and in store, even this fall, for 
next season’s use. I presume 100 manufac- 
turers of sections would be glad to take 
orders now for sections at a low rate for 
next season’s use. ‘here ought to be man- 
ufacturers of sections, not only in every 
State, but in different parts of every State, | 
to save expensive shipping rates, and also to | 
prevent those who have, during the past 
season, been eying to fill orders, from being 
so overcrowded as we all have been. And 
you think you never wantany more artificial 
swarming, friend II.? May I caution you) 
again about being too positive? I rather ex- | 
pect to see you change your mind in a good 
inany respects, and on a good goer points, 
during the next ten years, if you will excuse 
so much from an old friend. 


TT A Si 
THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


A VALUABLE PAPER FROM FRIEND POPPLETON, 





Ka OME seven or eight years ago I experimented 
Sy) with the idea of giving bees a flight in the win- 
* ter by meansof the sun’s rays passing through 
glass. The story of these experiments might make 
interesting reading, but would probably be of no 
practical value to bee-keepers. These experiments, 
however, taught me the use of two of the most im- 
portant fixtures in my apiary; viz., the chaff hive 
and the solar wax-extractor, both of which have 
been largely used by me since first learning their 
utility. 
The solar wax-extractor seems to be a new idea to 
i great many bee-keepers, so I will give a descrip- 
tion of the one I use, and some suggestions as to 
how to use it, ete. Mine is only a rough affair; one 
can be made by any person who can use a saw and 
hammer (except the tins from the tinsmith); but 
mine has answered my purpose very well. I am in 
hopes, however, that some ingenious mechanic who 
has the proper facilities will improve the shape or 
position of the glass so as to give greater heat, and 
make the implement more effective. 
Mine is made of %-inch lumber, planed and paint- 


| tin, 20x28, cut in this shape: That is, 


| 4% or % of an inch, and the corners E 


regular bottom. The following is a side view of the 
implement, one of the sides being removed, showing 
the zigzag bottom. at 





SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


The highest part of the bottom is for holding the 
tin containing the combs to be rendered, the lower 
part holds the vessel that catches the drippings. 
The tin comb-holder is simply a sheet of any kind of 


two of the corners are cut beveling, 
and the entiré outer edge of the tin, 
except the point, is turned up about 


soldered, leaving an open place at g@ 
the lower end of the tin, about two — 
inches wide, for the melted wax and 
honey to flow off into the dish placed 
to catch it. This dish may be a com- 
mon 10-qt. milk pan, or a flaring-top 





WAX-PAN, 


| tin pail, the latter being preferable. 


I make a frame of the right size for holding a 24x 


| 40-inch glass, out of inch lumber; rabbet the inside 
| edges of the frame, so the glass will fit in the rab- 


bets and allow thin strips of the same width as 
are the pieces of the frame to be nailed over frame 
and edges of glass to hold the glass securely in its 


| place. This is an easier and safer plan than to use 


putty. I use two thicknesses of glass, one on each 


| side of the frame, which leaves them about % inch 


apart. Ido not think this is absolutely essential, 
| but it furnishes more heat than does a single thick- 
| ness of glass. If glass 24x40 can not be obtained, use 
| two frames 20x24, letting the edges of the glass come 
| together in the center of the frame or sash. I set 

the implement on any firm support that keeps the 

lower end one or two feet above the ground, and in- 
| clined to the south enough so the rays of the sun 
will strike the glass at as nearly right angles as pos- 
sible. The tin comb-holder wants to be inclined so 
the melted wax and honey will run off freely, but 
not so much as to allow the bulk of the refuse mat- 
ter to run off also. Mine has an incline of 1 inch in 
5%, which is about right. WhenlIopen the imple- 
ment for any purpose whatever,'I raise the lower 
end of the sash, slide it back until it overbalances, 
and let the back end rest ona post driven” in the 
ground at a proper distance. 

For dipping the melted wax into molds, I usea 
small tin cup, % pint, made with one straight side, 
and the handle nearly on top when the cup is laid on 
the straight side. Leave the straight side of {the 
cup smooth, without either wiring or turning over | 
This all sounds like the description of a complicated 
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implement, but it is really a very simple, crude af- 
fair. The expense of the material to make it should 
not be over $3.00, depending on the price of glass, 
and whether one or two thicknesses are used. 

As simple as it is, the one I now use is the third 
one I made before being satistied. The first was on- 
ly for experiment, and satisfied me of its utility. 
The second was made of 3 sheets of 20x28 tin, sulder- 
ed t gether, put iato a box similar to the one I now 
use, only larger, and covered by some old windows 
that I happened to have on hand. This was too 
large to be handled ensily, and the shadows of the 
pieces of sish that were over the wax were an ioju- 
ry. ITtound that it took so long to render a charge 
of wax that it would partly bleach, harming both 
c>rlor and quality. I then adopted the smaller size I 
now use, which has nothing that can cast a shadow 
on the wax while meiting,. 

Now, wh it practical use is this implement to us? 
What are its advantages, and what its disadvanta- 
ges? 1 do not think it willever be largely used if 
at all, by those who have large quantities of old 
combs to render up; but I think it will be found in- 
valuabie tc small bee-keepers, and to every one 
who produces extracted honey. Its chief advantages 
are the little time and attention its use requires, 
and the large amount of honey it saves from cap- 
pings. 

in the morning, before commencing regular 
work in the apiary, f usually empty the vessel con- 
taining the honey and thin cake of wax Jeft from 
the previous day’s running; fill up the extractor, 
and pay no more attention to it until 3 or 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, when I dip off the melted wax into 
moulds, and the last thing befure quitting work at 
night, Il take out the large tin, and clean off the re- 
fuse while it is yet warm. 

Very few are aware how much honey is wasted by 
the ordinary method of rendering up the cappings. 
1 first drain my cappings very thoroughly—more so 
than can be done in draining-cans, such as those de- 
scribed by Dadant in his pamphlet, and then get 
nearly or quite 2 Ibs. of honey to one of wax. I save 
at least 200 lbs. of honey each year, that, by any 
other process, would be wasted. This honey is very 
thick, and would be of extra fine flavor but for the 
smail amount of pollen that gets mixed with it while 
melting. I always put this honey into a separate 
barrel, notify the consignee that it is a different 
grade of honey from the rest, and to pay me what it 
is worth, and I have always been allowed the same 
as for other dark or mixed honey. 

The one great drawback in the use of this imple- 
ment is, that it can be used only onclear warm days, 
and this isa very serious inconvenience in this far 
northern climate. I think the further south one is 
located, the less this would trouble; and if I were 
located in any of the Southern States, I think I 
should use no other form of wax-extractor. When I 
first commenced its use several years ago I used to 
leave it open to the light several days at a time un- 
til the combs in it were all rendered out; but I soon 
found out that wouldn’t du, on account of its bleach- 
ing and hardening the wax, and I now have a cover 
of thin boards that I keep over the extractor at all 
times, except when running, and never put any 
more comb in it at a time than [ thiak will be ren- 
dered out that day. If at any time during the day 
the sky becomes cloudy, 1 cover up the extractor 
and finish that run the next clear day. 

What may be an objectionable feature to some, is 
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the fact that wax rendered by it is harder than that 
rendered by other methods. I can not see but the 
beas work foundation made from it just as quickly 
as from any, but it will require experiments by 
others who use fdn. made on roller or press ma- 
chines to determine the facts. 

When wax is kept for several hours at atime in a 
liquid condition, as is the case when using this im- 
plement, every impurity it may contain rises to the 
top, when it may be skimmed off, or it settles to the 
bottom, leaving the wax absolutely free from any 
foreign matter; and wax that bas been properly 
handled in the solar extractor is as beautiful in color, 
and as free from all impuritics, as it is possible for 
wax to be. O. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Iowa, August 21, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend P., for your very plain 
and complete description of this scientific 
instrument, for it truly deserves the name. 
I, too, learned some to me very strange 
things;when experimenting with bees under 
glass; and one of the strangest was the great 
amount of heat that will be developed under 
a double glass such as vou describe. I have 
often thought it might be utilized for warm- 
ing buildings, in place of burning so much 
wood and coal. Why has it not been done ? 
We all know of the curative properties in 
the direct rays of the sun. Now, why not 
have a sort of playroom for the children done 
off on the south side of tke bouse, to be 
warmed only by the sun’s rays ? Of course, 
we should not expect the children to frolic 
around in it in summer time; but even in 
the freezing days of winter such a room 
would be comfortable without a stove or 
fireplace. I feel a strong temptation to make 
these solar wax - extractors for sale; but 
when I think of the number of things we al- 
ready offer for bee culture, I am almost 
afraid to start out on another thing. With 
your very plain description, perhaps our 
friends can easily make them themselves. 
And I believe it will be found a very useful 
thing for converting all sorts of refuse into 
nice bright wax. 

tinct ee 


STANDARD LANGSTROTH HIVE 
AND FRAME. 


SOMETHING FROM FRIEND LANGSTROTH HIMSELF IN 
REGARD TO THE DIMENSIONS OF THE ABOVE, 


WO bars inventing my movable frames I used 


THE 


bars, ina hive with movable top and bottom, 

by which the bars could be worked to much 
better advantage than by side-opening doors. My 
latest style of bar hives were 1814 by 1814 by 6 inches 
deep, allin the clear. At that time (1851), honey, to 
bring the best price, had to be in combs builtin neat 
glassed boxes, and this shape of the hive gave an 
unusually large surface for such supers. The walls 
of these hives were double glass, to give the dead- 
air space, which protected the bees against extremes 
of heat or cold, and sudden changes of temperature. 
That fractional %%, which has puzzled so many, 
gave room for two strips of wood, each one inch 
wide by 1-16th thick, against which the double glass 
could be fastened with glazier’s points. One pane of 
glass, 18 by 12, a common commercial size, could be 
easily cut so as to answer for one side. My movable- 
frame hives were first made in the spring of 1852, in 
the city of Philadelphia—some six months before the 
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patent, which was applied for in January, was issued. 
These hives were 14% inches from front to rear, and 
1844 from side to side. Early in 1853 my hives were 
made in Greenfield, Mass., and the first edition of 
my book on the “Hive and Honey-Bee”’ was pub- 
lished in May of that year. The present size of 
hives, 1814 from front to rear, 1444 from side to side, 
and 10 inches deep, was then adopted. The dimen- 
sions, 18% from front to rear, and 10 inches deep, 
have never been changed; but that from side to 
side may vary according to the number of frames, 
some preferring 8, some 19, and some even more. I 
am correctly quoted as having said, in the American 
Bee Journal, in reply to an inquiry, “Considering the 
accuracy which may be obtained in making the 
frames stiff and perfectly square, I prefer the Root 
and Newman measurements.”” What I meant was, 
that frames could be made so stiff and square as to 
allow of their being 4 of an inch longer than the old 
standard size, and that the 4 inch (instead of %) still 
left between the uprights of the frames and the 
front and rear walls of the hive, gave all the room 
needed for their proper manipulation. It never oc- 
curred to me that any one could possibly suppose 
that I meant that my frames could be improved in 
sequareness or stiffness by making them only th of 
aninch longer! I then thought that it was quite a 
desirable point togain this 4th inch, as inten frames 
it gave an increase of comb surface enough for rear- 
ing over 1100 bees. 

As such large operators as Heddon, Root, and 
Baldridge, insist that % of an inch space between 
uprights of frames and hive is the least that can be 
safely allowed; and as hives are not unfrequently 
made, even by good workmen, which vary a little 
from the true dimensions, and further, as some 
kinds of lumber are badly affected by variations in 
the weather, lam now of opinion that % is better 
then 4th. 

Considering the frequency and severity of my at- 
tacks of head troubles, which not only prevent me 
from taking any interest in bee matters, but which 
render any thought upon such subjects both painful 
and dangerous, it will not seem surpriting that it is 
only within a few weeks that I have learned that the 
change in the size of the standard L. frame was 
made to carry with it a change in the size of the 
standard L. hive! I have no recollection of ever 
having read the article to which Mr. Baldridge 
thinks I ought to have responded, until I saw his 
reference to itin the A. B. J. of August 8th, or I 
should before this not only bave corrected his’ mis. 
understanding of the reason I gave for preferring 
that extra 4% inch, but should have expressed my 
deep regret that the size of the standard L. hive had 
been changed; not that slight changes in frame and 
hive are of any special importance, except as they 
interfere to any extent with the cardinal principle, 
that any L. frame ought to fit in every L. hive, 
Even after I ceased to. use the double glass walls, 
the fractional 4% was retained to prevent confusion 
by departing even to so small an extent from the 
size then so widely disseminated. It is, however, 
very easy to exaggerate the inconveniences which 
have resulted from these slight variations. One 


will contend that the standard L. frame can not be 
used in the Root and Newman L. hive, and many 
will actually prefer that size of hive for them, as 
giving more room for the safe and rapid handling of 
frames. If both hives and frames are very carefully 
made, I find no trouble in using the R, and N. frame 








in the standard L. hive. The great length of the 
top-bar of the L. frame enables me, after removing 
one frame from the hive, to take out the others with 
great ease, thus: When : 1 
frame (1) is lifted out, ; 
the end (C) of frame (2)is 
drawn toward the opera- ¢ . 
tor, without any lifting, until the angle is large 
enough to remove it without danger of hitting the 
sides of the hive; so in replacing it the end (2) is first 
put on the rabbet, and (C) can then be moved readily 
toits place. Fhe long leverage of the L. frames 
greatly favors such manipulations. I would say 
here, that a variation of only 4% from front to rear, 
if itison the side of making the hive smaller (say 
only 18 inches), is, for divers reasons, 8 much more 
serious matter than the extra \¥ inch; for in such 
hives it is well nigh impossible to have any free 
manipulation of the longer frames. I am using in 
my own apiary the Root size of frame in the stand- 
ard L. hive, and find no trouble at allin doing so. I 
would even prefer, with hives and frames made as 
accurately as they should be, 4 inch space, manipu- 
lating in the manner above described, to %4 inch, if 
the frames had to be squarely lifted out. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to me 
to be this: The standard L. hive is 1844 inches from 
front to rear, and ten inches deep, all in the clear, 
and the standard L. frame is 17%, and not 17%; and 
I advise all who make new hives, if they can do so 
without too much loss, not to vary at all from these 
measurements. I certainly have no right to de- 
mand that the parties who are using the extra 4 
inch, both for hive and frame, should return to the 
old standard; but I hope that, instead of calling 
their hives the standard L. hives, they will call them 
the Root L. hives, as Mr. Root first used the extra 4 
inch. I presume that Messrs. Root and Newman, 
and other hive-makers, if not willing to return to 
the standard L., will have no objections to filling or- 
ders for Simplicity, chaff, or other styles of hives of 
the L. standard size. 

{ntending in another article to give in detail my 
reasons for adopting my standard size of frame, I 
will close by saying that I no more claim perfection 
for it now than I did in 1853, when in the full gush of 
enthusiasm over an invention which I hoped would 
revolutionize practical bee-keeping. 

L. L, LANGSTROTH. 





Oxford, Ohio, August, 1883. 


Many thanks, friend L., for the valuable 
facts you give us intheabove. I menses 
our friends will, of course, give us credit for 
—o sense enough in this matter to 
avoid being tenacious of any peculiar views 
and opinions we may have in regard to the 
size of hives and frames. So far as I am 
concerned, I would just as soon the frame 
should be 178 as 178 with the exception of 
this matter of having the standard frame 
contain 8 one-pound boxes. Aside from 
that, I know of no objections to a change, 
except the number of hives and frames al- 
pany 5A use, made to pretty exact measure- 
ments. In 1873 it seemed to me too bad that 
we should have such a sea of differences in 
sizes of frames and hives, with no two alike. 
And in order to try to start a system of —_ 
ular sizes, I made the five illustrations whic 
you all doubtless remember have been in our 
price list all these years. Before deciding 
on the size of a Langstroth frame, I sent to 
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you, friend L.., for a sample frame while you 
were in Washington. It came by express, 
and I used it as my standard—or at least I 
supposed I did. IL de not know why I did 
not consult your book at this time; in fact, 
I did not think how much dep nded upon 
it But we fixed our machinery then, and 
went to work. We have worked this one 
size ever since, and have also made Simplic- 
ity hives that would pile up and fit one an- 
other. We have also, during these years, 
sent out about 40 editions of our price list, 
averaging, ata very low calculation. 20,000 
copies to each edition, making about 800,000, 
and these have gone to every part of the 
world where civilization extends. These 
Simplicity hives and frames are made and 
used in the Sindwich Islands, New Zealand, 
Australia, Europe, Asia, and Africa, and to 
some extent in South America. One more 
fact: During all this time we have been 
making these hives and frames, we have also 
made odd sizes to order; yet I can not now 
eall to mind a single order for L. frames 
made 17% inches long, outside dimensions. 
Yet we have had orders for the L. frames 
for a great variety of different dimensions. 
Perhaps I am a little vehement in this mat- 
ter, but I am sure I seek only the public 
good ; and if there is any great good reason 
why we should commence making frames 
and hives differently, I should think better 
of the idea of so doing. Our hives are gen- 
erally te:med Simplicity hives, and the 
frames which are generally used, of course 
in both Simplicity and chaff hives, are usually 
termed Simplicity frames. 1 do not know 
of any reason why we should not adopt the 
term Simplicity instead of Langstroth. 

One more point occurs to me. I first sug- 
gested and put in practice the idea of hav- 
ing rigid iron frames to gauge the hives, that 
all manufacturers might work to one gauge. 
These iron frames have been sold for seve- 
ral years past, and shipped to manufacturers 
all over the world. These manufacturers 
are making hives to these gauges. I do not 
know how many we have sent out, but prob- 
ably more than a thousand. Now, my good 
friend L., in view of all this,is it wise to ad- 
vise even beginners to take up something 
different ? I should be very glad indeed to 
know how many hives there are in use with 
a dimension from front to rear of 184 inches. 
Can some of the friends tell us something 
about it ? 

rr a 


HOW FAR WILL A SWARM OF BEES 
FLY? 





A SURE CASE OF A STRETCH OF 80 MILES. 





FIND the following items regarding the distance 

| a swarm of bees will travel in search of a home, 
recorded in my diary of 1880, made at the time. 

The 19th of July I encamped under some pinon-trees 
at the base of the Spanish Peaks, 8 miles southwest 
from Denver City, Colorado. Twenty-five minutes 
past 12 o’clock I discovered a swarm of Italians clus- 
tering on the trunk of one of the trees near the 
ground, coming from the direction of Denver. 
They were fiying slowly, evidently fatigued; secur- 
ing the exact direction from whence they came, I 
mounted my pony, cantered over the plain in search 





of the ranch from whence they had escaped, ex- 
pecting to find the parent stock in aéouple of hours’ 
ride at most. I kept up a steady miarch, with neith- 
er trees nor ranch in. sight. until 4 o’clock and 10 
minutes, when I discovered sothe bees hovering 
around some giant cacti, from which 2 pieces of new 
comb depended, about as large as my hand. I read- 
ily perceived my colony had spent the previous 
night there. This was fully 30 miles from my start- 
ing-poiot. Going into camp there until the next 
morning I decided to keep on the same course until 
I found their starting-point. No more bees nor 
signs were reached until I came to J. C. Sines’ ranch, 
within five milesof Denver. Mr. Sines told me that, 
the day before I discovered the runaways, at about 
2 o'clock one of his colonies swarmed out, starting 
directly across the plain; after following them on 
horseback some 10 or 15 miles he had returned, nev- 
er expecting to hear more from them. Iam sure 
they could not have surveyed the country before 
starting on their long trip; and how much further 
they may have gone, I have no means of knowing. 
Hoping this may lead observers to approximate the 
distance an absconding colony may fly, I am yours 
respectfully,— H. RANDALL, 

Prairie du Sac, Wis., Aug. 25, 1883. 

It seems a little wonderful, friend R., that 
you succeeded so well in striking the direct 
line in which the bees came; but I believe 
it is a fact, that bees do sometimes get a sort 
of migratory mania, when they will fly a 
piece and cluster, build a little comb, as you 
describe, then “light out ” and try it again, 
and so on until they may be the means of 
peopling very remote districts with bees. 


Bee Entomology, 
Or Enemies of Bees Among Insect Tribes 
HONEY-DEW FROM SUGAR-CANE. 

9 CONCLU DED this morning to send you a piece 
cf of cane-top that bas the insects on it, but don’t 

know that they will live sufficiently for you to 
tell any thing about them. The tops infested with 
them are full of honey-dew.» J. D. FoosHe, 

Curonaea, 8. C., Aug. 1, 1883. 

We mailed the specimen to Prof. Cook, 
who replied as follows: 

The insects sent are a species of plant-louse, of the 
genus Aphis, as shown by the nectaries on the pos- 
terior end of the abdomen. (See Fig. 123, 8th Ed. of 
Manual), From these tubes come the exuding 
sweet. Our tulip-trees at the college are now all 
gummed up by the exudations of the tulip-tree plant- 
louse, which is green in color. The one on the cane 
is black. Insects of all kinds that crave sweets 
swarm about such plants, though bees do not keep 
them company till the fountains of the basswood 
nectar are dried up. A. J. CooK. 

Lansing, Mich., Aug. 10, 1883. 

My friends, here is another funny idea. 
We all know there is sugar in sugar-cane 
andcorn. The problem has been to get it 
where the bees could use it. The aphides 
come in and offer to do the job “ free gra- 
tis.” The question now is, as to whether 
their reputation is such that we would want 
to let the job out to them at any price. I 
am a little doubtful in the matter. 
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SUCCESS WITH BEES. 
A GOOD REPORT FROM THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BLESSED 
BEES.” 





PPLE following, from the lowa City Re- 

| publican, is interesting to us, from the 
= ‘tact that it shows that the author of 
‘Blessed Bees” has done something with 
bees besides write fiction. Since reading 
the book I have many a time felt anxious to 
know how far friend Clute had succeeded in | 
making the pleasant fiction a reality. 

Our townsman, Rev. OU. Clute, has for several 
years made bee-keeping a recreatiov. Many gentle- 
men get relaxation and amusement with the horse, 
the gun, or the fishing-rod. Mr. Cluie gets it among 
his bees. And in his case the pleasure brings profit 
also, for he makes bee-keeping a financial success. 

A year ago he began the season with 110 stands of 
bees — 80 in his apiary, and 30 in charge of Mr. Ed. 
Younkin, on College Hill. The spring and early 
summer last year were most unfavorable for bees. 
The weather was cold, and the rain was excessive. 
But by daily feeding he kept his hives rearing large 
quantities of brood so that they were very strong in 
bees. After the middle of June the weather became 
favorable, and the white clover bloomed in great 
profusion. The constant rains of spring and early 
summer had saturated the ground so that the clover 
remained in bloom a long time. It yielded honey 
well, and the linn, or basswood, also yielded well. 
From these two sources an excellent harvest was 
secured. 

In favorable seasons there is a good flow of honey 
here from fall flowers, including asters, goldenrod, 
fig wort, boneset, sunflowers, Spanish-needle, heart’s- 
euse, and some others. In this locality, heart’s-ease 
is found in large quantities. Last fall it seemed es- 
pecially abundant. The frost held off until late, so 
that the season was long. The clover, the linn, and 
the fall flowers combined gave a splendid honey 
yield. When the scason was over, the crop from 
the 110 stands was found tobe a little over 17,000 ILbs., 
an average of 154 lbs. per stand, spring count. In 
addition to this yield of honey, the stock of bees 
was nearly doubled. 

A part of this excellent success was due to the 
good management given by Mr. Ed. Younkin to the 
thirty stands ip hiscare. From these he obtained 
more than 6000 ibs. of honey — a little more than 200 
Ibs. per stand. He also doubled the stock of bees. 
Mr. Younkin had for his share one-half of the honey 
and one-half of the increase of bees, which gave him 
a very good return for his summer’s work. 

The winter and spring brought some losses in 
stock; still, Mr. Clute brought his bees through in 
fairshape. He bred his queens last year from un 
imported queen, obtained directly from Italy, and 
from a beautiful queen given him by his friend Dr. 
1. P. Wilson, of Burlington, one of the professors in 
the Dental School in our University. Being bred 
from such superior queens, his stock was very ex- 
cellent, and this spring has been in large demand. 
He has sold to different parties in lowa and other 
States, 138 colonies, which have brought him in cash, 
$1182. 

In sending out this large number, not a single ac- 
cident has happened. The bees have been so well 
put up that every swarm has gone safely to its des- 
tination, with no complaints from express compa- 
nies on account of inferior packing. 

Mr. Clute begins the season with about 70 stands 
in good condition, which will be managed for surplus 
honey, and about 30 stands in not so good condition, 
which will be used for growing queens and increas- 
ing stock. The season thus far this spring has been 
about as unfavorable for bee-keepers as was last 
year. Cold weather and rains have kept every 
thing back. But the white clover now promises a 
most abundant bloom; and should the weather for 
the next two months be good, the harvest from this 
and from linn will probably be large. 

Mr. Clute manages his apiary mainly for extracted 
honey, which he thinks is more profitable in this lo- 
cality than comb honey. Not nearly so many pounds 
of comb honey can be obtained per hive, and it is 
more difficult to store it after taken from the hives, 
to prepare it for market, and to send it to market in 


rectly into nice kegs or barrels, bunged up, rolled 
into the store-room, and gives no further trout le. 
When time for marketing comes it can be weighed, 
loaded on a dray, sent to the railroad station, and go 
thence around the world with no loss from broken 
combs and mussed honey. 

Within a few years the production of extracted 
honey, and the demand for it, have assumed large 
proportions. It can never superscde comb honey, 
for the latter bas exceilence and beauty which will 
always bein demand. But the demand for extract- 
ed honey will inatew ycurs Le immensely greater 
than itis now. People are learning that it is a de- 
licious, healthful, and cheap article of food, and are 
beginning to use in place of the inferior and un- 
heathful syrups with which the market has of late 
years been tlooded. 

It will be well for more of our intelligent men and 
and women to turn their attention to bee-keeping as 
a regular business. It is healthful, independent 
work, and on au aversge gives fair profits. It re- 
quires intelligence to learn it, and skill and delicacy 
in manipulation. Our young friend Ed. Younkin 
spent three months with Mr. Clute in the summer 
of 81. Last summer he took care of 30 stands of 
bees with the success we have mentioned above. 
This spring be bas gone to Davenport, on recom- 
mendation of Mr. Clute, to manage 100 stands for 
Mr. George B. Engle, Jr., who gives him his boaid 
for the summer, and one-half the honey and one- 
half the increase of bees. If the season is favorable 
he will huve a profitable year — more profitable than 
most clerks and young professional men. 

Mr. Clute has been solicited to open a school of 
bee-keeping at his apiary, and give to a class of stu- 
dents a thorough course of instruction ithe theory 
and practice of this fascinating pursuit. At one 
time he thought of having such a school this sum- 
mer; but bis health has been su impaired by several 
years’ close application to his professional duties 
that he finds it best not to attempt at present this 
delightful work. 

A few years ago, under the pseudonym of ** John 
Allon,” through the house ot G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York, Mr. Clute published 2 romance of bee- 
keeping, entitled, ** The Blessed Bees.” It bas had a 
most cordial reception from the literary and bee- 
keeping public, and is having a steady sale from 
year to year. ¥ 

The friends who have read ‘* Blessed Bees”’ 
will remember that the strongest point in 
the little romance, perhaps, was that our 
hero had every thing so well arranged that 
failure was almost impossible. In the above 
report, where he speaks of shipping bees 
without accidint. | was reminded of this 
especial point. Were we to visit friend 
Clute’s apiary, I presume we should tind 
that he is a remarkable workman and a nice 
manipulator. | feel, after reading the above, 
as if I should like to go and get * Blessed 
Bees ” and read it over again. 


wea i -  ————— 


MRS. COTTON, AND THE GOODS SHE OF- 
FERS FOR SALE. 





CAN WE RECOMMEND HER AMONG THE REST OF OUR 
SUPPLY DEALERS? 


ify) LEASE inform me if you bave ever seen or 
heard of the party, Lizzie E. Cotton, W. Gor- 

= ham, Me., and also what you think of her 
hive. I do not like the spirit she manifests. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 17, 1883. W. A. RICHARDS, 

Yes, friend R., we have heard a very great 
deal in regard to Mrs. Cotton. If you will 
look over our back volumes you will be very 
well satisfied of the fact. do not know 
how to answer you much better than to give 
the following, which came only a short time 
before your letter : 
Friend Root— 

Last spring [ sent to Mrs. Cotton for a hive of her 





good condition. The extracted honey is simply 
thrown out of the combs, run from the extractor di- 





Italian bees. They arrived in deplorable condition, 
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most of them dead, and no queen to be found. She | 
lately sent me a new queen — the smallest specimen 
I have ever scen, and that she considers making 
things satisfactory. I consider her a humbug anda 
fraud. J. EDWIN KEENE. 

Newark, N. J., Aug. 6, 1883. 

‘The above letter is a fair specimen of the 
reports we get from her customers. I be-| 


lieve there are some, however, who are_ 
pleased with her goods, or at least she claims 


there are. If you will compare her circular . 


with the circulars of other dealers, you will 
find her prices enormously high. ‘Chat does | 
not quite express it either, for she charges | 
four dollars tor a very small bee-book, and 
drawings and illustrations for making the 
Controllable hive. This bee-book embodies 
nothing not already well known; further- | 
more, it entirely ignores a great many of | 
the modern improvements in bee culture. If 
I am correct, she gives the honey-extractor 
not even a passing notice! The Controlla- 
ble hive, so highly recommended, contains 
no principle not already well known to all 
intelligent apiarists. Now if you still con- | 
clude to patronize her, we have nothing at | 
all to say. So many inquiries keep coming 
up in regard to the many circulars she is 
sending out, that I do not know but that I 
shall have to keep a standing reply, embrac- 
ing the substance of the above. The prices 
she charges for the things she has for sale | 
would of itself forbid her being classed with 
the regular supply dealers who are now to 
be found in almost every locality. 
-_———ED 6 ee 
QUEEN - REARING; SOME NEW 
FEATURES. 


QUEEN-REARING AND DRONE-REARING. 





queen-rearing, claims that, if there are no black 

bees within half a mile of our queen nursery, 
our queens will be almost sure to become purely 
mated. Although this is altogether contrary to the | 
general theory upon the subject, yet two years ago, | 
in raising queens, there were black bees within one 
mile of me at two different places, and at the same | 
time 1 found my queens were all purely mated, 
though I raised only about a dozen that year, and of 
course could not consider this a thorough test. Since 
that time I have been requeening the black bees 
near me. But the new features above alluded to 
are, first, 
HAVE YOUR DRONES 4 MILE FROM YOUR QUEEN 

NURSERY, 
and, what is better, at two or three different points; 
and to accomplish this is an easy matter, which 
brings us to our second new feature; viz., to 
CLIP SOME VIRGIN QUEENS’ WINGS, AND MAKE 
DRONE-LAYERS OF THEM, 
and in this way we can easily have any kind of 
drones we choose. It would be well to have at least 
four colonies with this kind of queen, the colonies 
to be stationed at four different points 14 mile dis- 
tant from our nursery. Of course, we shall have to 
keep these stocks replenished with workers by giv- 
ing them worker brood. One who has never tried 
this would be surprised to find the number of drones | 
that could be kept in one hive. CHAS. KINGSLEY. 
Greeneville, Tenn., Aug. 15, 1883. 

Very good, friend K.; but have you ever | 


I BELIEVE it is said that Mr. Alley, in his book on 


done this ? I should yo tee from your re- 
marks that you have, although you do not 
say so directly. The next thing 1s, are these 
drones as large and vigorous as drones reared 
in the natural way? The idea has been 
many times suggested ; but there is a little 
controversy in regard to these drones. 


| Your suggestion in regard to having drone- 
rearing colonies a quarter a mile from the 


apiary in four different directions is, I think, 
a good one. 
~-naripippeeiigeapeianii alte: Mita tee bccaspthicunn 


DOOLITTLE’S LETTER. 


UNSEALED BROOD TO KEFP FIRST SWARMS FROM 
LEAVING. 





f ITHOUT desiring any controversy, and with 

j ff no spirit of contention, I wish to say a few 
~~ words more regarding giving first, or prime 
swarms, unsealed brood to keep them from decamp- 


| ing, as it may be of benefit to all. Friend Root and 


others recommend doing so, while all of my ex- 
perience goes to prove that it is bad policy. Friend 
E. T. Flanagan writes me under date of Aug. 3, “I 
have read yours in last GLEANINGS, in regard to put- 
ting a frame of brood in hives to make swarms stay, 
and I am satisfied that jou are mistaken. I have 
had some experience in this thing in the last few 
years; and in nine cases out of ten, if no brood was 
given, away would go the swarm; while with a 
frame of unsealed brood (not hatching brood, or 
capped brood), they would stay 49 times out of 50. I 
doubt seriously if you ever tried it sufficiently to 
prove its efficacy. It’s all bosh about their being 
tired of brood, and wanting to get away from it. 
Then why do they go right to raising more again? 


| I should like to know. I hate to see two such good 
| teachers in apiculture give the novices such contra- 
| ry advice. It bothers them, and shakes their confi- 


dence in the reliability of their teachers.”’ 

On page 451, friend Root tells us how he purchases 
bees of the farmers, and divides them up into from 
1 to 10 lb. lots; and when given unsealed brood they 
generally stay; otherwise they often leave; but he 
will readily see that this is not trying the efficacy of 
it as Maggie tried it, or as I would do in my own 
yard. In his case I should most assuredly give 
brood; while in Maggie's case I should most assured- 
ly not do so. 

Right here I wish to ask all who favor the plan of 
giving brood to prime swarms, to tell the reason, if 
they can,w>y Maggie’s swarms both stayed and com- 
menced to build comb before the brood was given, 
and why they both went out and left after the brood 


| was given, if it was not that brood which changed 


their motives. It will be observed, by turning to 
page 396, that all went well with Maggie’s bees till 
the brood was given. 

Now, as regards confidence in teachers: What 
shall I say of the assertion friend Flanagan makes, 
that 9 swarms out of 10 will leave where no brood is 
given, when I have not had a swarm offer to leave, 


| out of over 200 hived, for the past four years, under 


precisely the same conditions? Well, I had to laugh 
outright when I read it. Friend F. says it is all 
“bosh’’ about the bees wanting to get rid of the 
brood, as I quoted from friend Betsinger. Well, let 
us see: I think I tried 16 swarms with the brood, 


| (was that a sufficient number?) and out of the 16, 


eleven tried to leave, and the first succeeded, mak” 
ing 12 out of the 16. In all these cases I found 
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queen-cups built on this frame of unsealed brocd, 
and eggs laid therein, just as is often done when the 
bees swarm from the parent hive in a hurry, which 
proves Mr. Betsinger’s idea correct, that the bees 
considered themselves placed in the same condition 
they were before they swarmed, and so swarmed to 
get away from the brood. In all the cases, froma 
teacupful to a pint of bees stayed to care for these 
queen-cells and brood, which egain proves that the 
swarm left under the same conditions in which they 
jeave the parent hive. In answer to the question, 
Why do they go right to rearing brood again? I will 
say, that after the queen bas had a little rest she 
voes to Jaying as new comb is built, and it is at 
least six days before the swarm gets brood in the 
state of that which is given them; and by this time 
the desire to swarm has been changed to a desire to 
keep their numbers good, and thus continue their 
existence as one colony; while up to this time brood 
only increased their desire to ‘‘ multiply and replen- 
ish the earth.’’ Localities differ much, and bees 
act differently in accordance therewith, hence no 
rule will apply to bees in all portions of the world. 
I but speak what I know to be true in this locality, 
and accord to all the same privilege. 

Now I will stop rigbt here, by requesting all who 
read this to try next season 10 first swarms, giving 5 
a frame of unsealed brood upon being hived, and 
hiving 6 without brood, and see which is the more 
inclined to stay. By so doing we shall arrive, not at 
my conclusion, and not at friend Root’s conclusion; 
but at a conclusion whice will be beneficial alike to 
all. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1883. 

llere is another friend who has something 
to say on the other side of the matter. 

On page 376 is an article from Mr. Doolittle, in 
which he gives his experience with sheets of brood 
used in swarming-time. I am not going to dispute 
friend Doolittle’s sincerity, for I think he speaks 
according to his experience; but it is not at all like 
mine. In an experience of seven years handling 
bees, I have had but one swarm leave me. That oc- 
curred in 1878; they came out, and they did not 
alight, but left for parts unknown. I was a little 
greener in the business than I am now, and knew 
nothing about putting a sheet of brood in, and I 
think I am indebted to GLEANINGsS for that informa- 
tion in 1879; but I will not speak positively about 
that. Well, since I saw the article I have practiced 
it, and, as I think, with the most favorable results, 
for I have yet to have the first swarm leave a sheet 
of eggs and larvee. 

CLIPPING QUEENS. 

Now, I do not clip queens’ wings, for I think I 
have been rather unfortunate with three valuable 
queens, all of which I clipped (one we got from 
friend D. this spring), and the bees have invariably 
superseded them in a few weeks; but perhaps it 
was not owing to the clipping. Friend D.’s plan of 
managing (if he has his queens* wings clipped), will 
work all right with two or more swarms when they 
come out and go together; that is, if he is right at 
the entrance, and can pick the queen up and cage 
her. But we will suppose friend D. is up in the top 
of a tree trying to capture a swarm that has just 
alighted; is there not danger of one or more of the 
queens that have their wings clipped crawling away 
in the grass, or under some hive, and get lost? I 
Should think the loss in this way would be fully as 





great as it would where the queens are allowed to 
fly with the swarm. I have tbis summer had as high 
as 8 swarms in the air at one time, and all went to- 
gether; 5 of the queens I found, and three of them I 
did not find; but all were divided as nearly as I could, 
and given separate bives; but, mind you, there was 
the sheet of eggs and larvie in every hive, and in 4 
days I was able to tell which bad a queen and which 
not. Now, for me I would almost as soon think of 
not hiving a swarm at all, as to think of hiving them 
without the sheet of brood. 

I am not prepared to believe Mr. Betsinger’s 
theory (though it be indorsed by friend D.); f.e., 
that putting inthe sheet of brood is the cause of 
their absconding. No, no, friend D., don’t let’s be- 
lieve all that, but take another view of the matter. 


“* Bees swarm to get away from their brood.’’ What, 


when we have so many evidences that they are so 
fondly attached to their brood that you may take 
a young sheet of larvee with the adhering bees from 
the parent hive, and put it where you choose, and 
enough young bees will stay with it to care for. and 
nurse their young sisters? Now, this is not an ev- 
idence, in my mind, that they want to get away from 
it. I think it is clear,to my understanding of the 
matter, that when bees swarm, the principal reason 
is, that their hive is too small to hold the rapidly in- 
creasing numbers, and the queen is either compel- 
led to stop laying, or hunt new and more com- 
modious quarters. How is it when you divide a col- 
ony? You take the old queen and one-half the 
brood to a new stand; it is not usual, I think, for 
the bees to desert the brood, queen, and all, and go 
off. Any one who bas doubts about the quieting 
and consoling influence of a sheet of young brood 
upon a colony, let him hive a second swarm witha 
young queen on a hive full of foundation, and, as 
you will many times see them do, run out and in the 
hive, over the front, and show great signs of dissat- 
isfaction; give them a sheet of young larvie, and 
note the instantaneous change. They are content- 
ed and quiet at once. When I see a swarm coming 
out, [no more think they are going to the woods 
than I think the sun will not go down behind the 
western horizon that evening; and after they are 
hived I have no more thoughts of their leaving the 
hive than I had of their going off. 

I have had, this summer, several cases where the 
queen was lost in swarming, and the bees, after 
they were hived, would, a portion of them, go back 
to the old hive; but in no case did they desert the 
brood so but that there would be a good strong nu- 
cleus left, and those nuclei now are good strong col- 
onies. A. W. OSBURN. 

Water Valley, N. Y. 


And here is still another letter in regard to 
the same matter, and this time it is from a 
lady; and she gives us some very valuable 
suggestions besides : 

A CHAPTER ON ABSCONDING SWARMS. 

Having had quite a large experience with new 
swarms absconding, or endeavoring to do so, I will 
give you a few items in regard to it, which I think 
will be of interest to many bee-keepers who are los- 
ers in this way. For two or three years after we be- 
gan to keep bees we had no trouble from this cause, 
and wondered why so many of our neighbors’ bees 
left and went to the woods. We thought it must be 
some mismanagement of theirs; but in the summer 
of 1881 we began to have some experience of our 
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own. We always allow natural swarming, and do not 
clip the queens’ wings, because so many would get 
lost in our grassy apiary; and besides, we don’t quite 
like the plan. Up to thistime we had not placed un- 
sealed brood in the new hives. But one morning a 
large first swarm issued. We hived them as usual 
by shaking them down in front of the hive and let- 
ting them run in; then we carried them into the api- 
ary, placed a board shade over them, shoved the 
hive out beyond the bottom-board, to give plenty of 
ventilation, and supposed they would stay, as all 
other swarms hived in the same way had done. The 
day was very warm; the thermometer rose to 100° in 
the shade. About one o’clock we saw them leaving 
their hive; and with a mirror and a pail of water we 
endeavored to make them cluster; but our efforts 
had no effect upon them, and they were lost. Then 
we resolved that henceforth brood should be placed 
in all the new swarms. For the next few days seve- 
ral swarms were hived, which made no attempt to 
leave, and we began to think that brood was a sure 
cure. But another very warm day came, and with 
it another large swarm, which was given brood. 
They stayed quietly three or four hours, and then 
were seen coming out. We pelted them as much as 
possible with dry dirt and water, but they kept 
steadily on their way, and we had to say good-by. 
Soon after, another swarm departed in the same 
way. We were now fully convinced that brood did 
not always keep bees. These three were lost out of 
the 30 new swarms of the season. 

In 1882 we lost three in the same way — two with 
and one without brood. Four others attempted to 
leave, but I succeeded in confusing them enough so 
they clustered, and were rehived. They were stop- 
ped in the following manner: Having become some- 
what provoked at losing so many bees, I said I would 
drown the next swarm before I would let them go 
off. So the next swarm [saw coming out, witha 
pail of water and a whisk - broom I ran to the hive, 
sat down before the entrance, and deluged them 
with water as fast as they came out. This bothered 
them so much that they clustered (but I did not 
drown any of them, fora bee can live througha 
great deal of drenching); all the other swarms had 
started straight for the woods. After this I treated 
allabsconding swarms toacool bath as they were 
leaving the hive. I always succeeded in making 
them cluster but once, and they swarmed out the 
second time, and were more than haif out before we 
saw them. So four were lost out of the 50 hived, 
and four others would have been, had nothing been 
done to stop them. 

During the past season, all the swarms (30 in num- 
ber) hived before the 26th of June, made no attempts 
at leaving. They were hived without brood, in emp- 
ty hives, for we had tested the plan pretty thor- 
oughly, and could not see that the swarms were any 
more inclined to stay when we gave them unsealed 
brood than when they were without it. But at this 
time the weather became very warm, being over 9° 
in the shade, and continued so for three days, in 
which time we had 18 swarms, and 8 of these were 
determined to leave; but only one succeeded in do- 
ing so, and that was because they had a clipped 
queen that we found, too late, could fly. Most of 
these swarms came out three and four times. Each 
time they were hived they would stay quietly for 
four or five hours, and then come out again. When 
they were hived quite late in the afternoon they 
would remain over night, and come out about nine 





o’clock the next morning. I have not a doubt but 
that each one of these swarms would have gone di- 
rectly to the woods had nothing been done to pre- 
vent it. 

In the February number of GLEANINGS, page 90° 
N. N. Shepard states that when he sees new swarms 
deserting their hives he at once closes the hive, 
letting it remain so for about a minute, then opens 
it, allows about a quart of bees to escape, and again 
closes it, continuing in this way until the bees are 
allcut. This confuses them so much that they will 
always cluster. We had always been afraid to close 
the hive for fear the bees would smother; but when 
we saw that it had been tried with success, we re- 
solved to try the plan at the first opportunity; and 
having had plenty of opportunities during one week 
we have tested the plan quite thoroughly, and con- 
sider it a sure preventive of the bees going to the 
woods without clustering. Our bees would not 
come back to the hive, but some would try to unite 
with some new swarm near by, and others would 
cluster. If we could secure their queen, her wing 
was clipped (although that would not prevent their 
swarming out agaio)and we knew they couldn’t leave. 
We usually sprinkle the bees with water as they 
come out of the hive, in order to check the rush a 
little, so that we may catch the queen when she 
comes out, which will be when the swarm has about 
haif issued. These eight swarms we hived and re- 
hived about twenty times, so you may know that 
business was lively for that week. Since then we 
have hived a good many swarms, but have had no 
troubie with them. 

Now, all these swarms were well ventilated, the 
hive shaded with trees, or else with wide board 
shades; at no time of the day was the sun allowed 
to shine on them. The hives were large; had been 
made and painted in the winter, and we could see 
no reason for the bees disliking them. We always 
hive our swarms as soon as possible after they are 
clustered, and then move them uway quite a dis- 
tance. We have tried hiving with brood, and without 
it, about equally, and are of the opinion that it 
makes no difference with this kind of absconding. 
But we think that it is the intense heat that causes 
their dissatisfaction, for we have never had a swarm 
try to leave when it was not above 90° in the shade. 
If any one else has, we should like to have him re- 
port. Ali of the 18 cases mentioned above were 
large first swarms, four of them double. We do not 
allow second swarming. If all these swarms had 
succeeded in going to the woods, our losses in this 
way would have been greater than in all other ways 
combined. We are rather inclined to think that 
these swarms look up a location after they are hived, 
but we have no way of proving it. Do bee-keepers 
in the North have less trouble from this cause than 
those in the warmer climate of the South? Can any 
thing be done to lower the temperature of the hives 
during these warm days? Any information in re- 
gard to this matter will be read by us with interest. 

Brookfield, Mo. ANNA STANCLIFS. 


I think, after reading the above, we shall 
have to conclude that friend Doolittle knows 
pretty well what he is about, after all. And 
one point seems to come out quite clearly ; 
viz., that strong first swarms, especially dur- 
ing severe hot weather, are rather an excep- 
tion to the rule, if there be one, that bees are 
loth to desert unsealed brood. Now, my 
plan of fixing these heavy colonies so they 
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can not get away would be to break them 
up so small that they would not feel the ef- 
fects of the extreme heat, and that they 
might get over this feverish spell that seems 
to accompany this swarming mania. [I tell 
you, friends, they would not get away from 
us, and we would hold them with brood too. 
But we would break them all up in little 
pieces, you see, and then make them pay for 
their board and lodging by furnishing us 
with queens. I know this would not be 
very practicable for all of you, but it is the 
best I have to offer. I do not like queens 
with clipped wings either, any better than 
our friend who has just written. In regard 
to sprinkling them with water, the great ob- 
stacle, as I see it, would be in being right 
on hand while they were just pouring out of 
the hive. And,in fact, this is a great obsta- 
cle in the way of making any of the plans 
practicable. How about decoy hives, of 
which we have heard so much lately ? Can 
we not fix some sort of a decoy hive so 
tempting that, when they run off, they will 
run somewhere on our own premises ? 


a ee 
MORE ABOUT FLORIDA. 





BEES AND ORANGES. 





reaching me regularly down here in my Fiori- 

da home. It is hard to tell how much I enjoy 
it, and what a pleasure it is to become acquainted 
through their writings, with your “ big’’ bee-men, 
and especially with yourself, although you will now 
and then make an “unkind”’ remark about our 
adopted State. I don’t mind that, though, for I 
think you are a Methodist; and a State that is dot- 
ted about with pretty lakes that comprise about 
one-fourth of its surface is not the place for you, for 
you would soon be a Baptist. You are afraid we 
will get lazy; but I can assure you that we have no 
time to get lazy, and there are less lazy people and 
loafers here than any place I ever saw. We work 
right out in the sun,summer and winter, without 
any injury, and do more hours’ work in a year than 
you alldo. Our bees do not get lazy either, when 
their master is not lazy, for they will get honey 
when there is any to be had, and storeit bountifully. 

I commenced with six hives in the spring, and in- 
creased to 13 by natural and artificial swarming, aft- 
er losing some swarms that took to the woods. One 
swarm came out on Sunday, while I was away, and 
1 found them the next morning, and hived them. In 
two hours they all rushed out and made for the 
swamp. Thereafter, as soon as I got a swarm in a 
hive, I moved it to its permanent place before any 
runners could return from the woods. Since then I 
notice some of your writers recommend the same 
thing. 

I introduced my first Italian queens last week. 
One was a complete success; the other as complete 
a failure. They balled around the queen, and I 
caged her a few hours longer. I then let her walk 
out. She seemed afraid of the bees, and passed 


be agreeable and instructive GLEANINGS is 
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down the frame; and when they tried to make her 
acquaintance she cried “ zeep, zeep,” two or three 
times, and ran around the end of the frame, and I 
never found her afterward, and I examined them 
every few minutes for two hours. 








Our bees commence to store honey in Jan. and 
Feb. from the orange and yellow jessamine, etc. 
@hey work rapidly then for about two months, 
when there is a cessation for two months, during 
which they gather enough for themselves. In June 
and July they store a good quantity of honey again. 
Sometimes it lasts till September. There is hardly 
any time in the year, close to these swamps, that 
they are compelled to use up their supplies. 

We are troubled some in the spring with mosquito- 
hawks catching the bees late in the evening. As 
their damage is done near sunset,I do not think 
that they catch any queens. The watchword is, 
“Kill them.’”’” The more hives the less damage. 
They last about six weeks. 

The moth does not trouble in the L. hives where 
they are attended to. I am making the plain L. hive, 
and using frames of my own make. I wish your 
factory were closer. However, it pays me better to 
send to you for frames and sections than to make 
them myself. I hired a Barnes foot-power saw last 
week, with the intention of buying itif I likedit. I 
put it in good working shape, and commenced. I soon 
found that I could make frames 4 times as fast by 
plowing for my neighbors at $3.00 a day, and send- 
ing to you for them. I could not afford to run it on 
our Florida pine, if it had been given tome. A bee- 
man in the next county drives his bees into a new 
hive when he wants honey, and makes them begin 
over again, and says by that way he keeps them 
free from the moth. He needs a bee journal. 

SOUR HONEY. 

I had a small lot of sour honey. It was taken 
from an L. glass-end box. I noticed that the bees 
were a long time capping it over, and I could see 
them standing around, running it out on their 
tongues, and fanning. I took it off before they 
capped it all, and the whole of it soured. 

HYBRIDS. 

One of my young queens left in the old hive after 
the swarm issued, met an Italian drone, and now all 
the busy workers are yellow-banded, and indefatig- 
able workers. I have noticed a few yellow bees in 
some of the other hives. I hope to have them all 
Italianized in a year or two. My black bees are very 
gentle, seldom offering to molest me. 

If I get three acres of orange-trees bearing, and 
100 stands of bees to look after, do you think I shall 
have time to get “lazy’’ down here? At any rate, 
give me the orange-trees and bees. 

Altamont, Fla., Aug. 4, 1883. S. P. SHEPHERD. 

Friend 8., you are quite mistaken if you 
think Florida would not be pleasant for me 
on account of your pretty lakes. I love 
lakes dearly ; and furthermore, I love both 
Methodists and Baptists, and all other Chris- 
tian people who are trying to serve God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own con- 
science.—I am very glad indeed to know 
that I was mistaken, and that you Florida 
folks are not in the habit of getting lazy; 
and I am glad, too, that those mosquito- 
hawks come only at certain seasons of the 

ear. Some of us were a little afraid that 

hey were chasing the bees up all the time. 
If you can get $3.00 a day for plowing, and 
plowing isa business you understand (for I 
am wail aware that a man may be expert in 
handling a team or a plow,as well as in han- 
dling a Barnes foot-power saw), no doubt 
you would do better to follow the plow, and 
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let some one else nine: en hives. But I 
think that some one who knows just how to 
handle a Barnes saw would make it go nice 
ly, even in your Florida pine.—In regard to 
the sour honey, if there are enough bees, 
and you give them time enough, they will 
sweeten it all out, if left in the hives. I see 
vou have accepted friend Hasty’s explana- 
tion as to the way in which bees ripen their 
honey.—No. lam sure you ought not to get 
lazy with 100 bee-hives and three acres of 
orange-trees. 


THAT 90 MILES AN HOUR. 





P¢NASMUCH as friend Root bas said that he now 
| believes that bees do sometimes tly 90 miles per 
hour, it is my intention to re-claim what he has 
conceded, by showing that all the facts presented 
thus far tend to show that in no instance has it been 
shown that bees tiy even 40 miles per hour. 
FRIEND PHIN 
takes me to task for arguing about things iu which 
my knowledge may be incomplete, and proceeds in 
a very logical way to show that bees fiy 90 miles per 
hour; while if he had compared the wing power of 
his pigeon with that of the hawk or eagle, — birds 
possessing great wing power, and adapted to carry- 
ing heavy burdens, but slow in flight, — itis easily 
seen that his deductions would have been against 
him. This being true, his argument possesses no 
special merit in this case. 
FRIEND DOOLITTLE’S ARTICLE 

appears to be mostly guesswork. So he will excuse 
me if I guess that, in observing that train, he would 
be like the person mentioned in the Scriptures, who, 
beholding himself in a glass, turning away, forget- 
ting, ete. 

I bave hunted and found bees in Ohio, [owa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Illinois. I have followed them 
over hills and hollows, through timber, across fields 
and open prairie; and if friend Doolittle has any 
way of determining that bees actually fly faster 
when half a mile from the apiary than they do with- 
in 10 or 15 rods of it, I should be glad indeed to have 
him explain. I am aware that not a few bees about 
an apiary fly very slowly; but these are the old vet- 
erans in the cause, which have their wings ragged 
and worn from the many miles they have flown in 
their toil for the precious sweets, and their flight is 
just as slow in the fields as it is about the apiary. 
Those able-bodied fellows whose flight in the clear 
bright sunlight is like a flash, are just as difficult to 
get sight of at a distance of 100 yards from their 
hives as they are 100 rods away; and if friend D. 
doubts the correctness of this statement, I suggest 
that, for the sake of science, he try hunting bees a 
few days insome community where he is not familiar 
with all the surroundings. 

VELOCITY OF WIND. 

The best I can do at present concerning the veloc- 
ity of wind is to give the following table, taken from 
a work on natural parerseny: 


s miles per hour, - Pleasant wind. 

Brisk wind. 
iS - - - es - Very brisk wind. 
20 “4 md + - - - High wind. 


= . Very high wind. 
40 ne - - Astorm, 
Sen vd ple, A hard storm, 
60 ” % a A great storm, 
eed = re - A hurricane. 
en - . ‘A violent hurricane. 


Imay be wslsthines shout a %-mile wind taking 
fr end D.’s hives out of his yard; but it does not fol- 





low that, because an 82-mile wind did not move his 
hives, a wind increased one-tenth that velocity 
would not carry them away. At least, I should not 
care to have the matter tested in my apiary. 

OUR RAILROAD FRIEND. 

The only data given so far, from which any deti- 
nite conclusions can be arrived at, is that from our 
railroad friend. But I am sorry that he should have 
given us the details of his experiments, and at the 
same time summed up his conclusions just the re- 
verse of what his experiments teach. 

Our friend evidently liberated his first bee inside 
the car, or he would have had no occasioa to darken 
the car windows. The car being closed, the bee 
would fly from rear to front of the car just as easily 
as it would if the car were standing still, because the 
atmosphere, which is the medium of flight, is carried 
with the car. He says the bees reached the window 
in * 10 or 15 seconds,” a distance of about 25 feet, I 
suppose, the car being some 28 or 30 feet in length. 
As those bees circled about in the car, just as any 
other bees would do in a strange place, it is no more 
than fair to say that they traveled about 100 feet be- 
fore they reached the car window; 100 feet in 10 
seconds is 10 feet per second, or a little less than 7 
miles per hour; while a velocity of 90 miles per 
hour is 132 feet per second —a velocity so great that 
Iam prone think that an object so small as a bee 
could not be seen. 

Now let us look at the bees liberated outside of 
the car. Every one who knows what a train of cars 
is, knows that a passing train disturbs the air about 
it just in proportion to its speed; and although it is 
easily observed that the air is disturbed much less 
above than at the sides of the train, I think that no 
one willdeny the fact that it is disturbed several 
feet above it. This disturbance must of necessity re- 
sult in carrying the air in the direction of the passing 
train, so that at 6 or 8 feet above the train the air is 
moving in the same direction at least ‘4 or 1-10 the 
speed of the train; so it is evident that a bee, by 
keeping inside of this circle of disturbed atmosphere, 
can keep up with a train without flying as fast as 
the train is running. 

Who is it, of apiarists, that does not know that a 
bee, when liberated in a strange place, moves about 
very slowly, and circles around very closely to the 
spot where it first takes wing? These two facts of 
themselves are conclusive evidence that my position 
concerning the motion of the atmosphere about a 
moving train is correct. This being true, it is easily 
seen that a bee liberated from a train running 45 
miles per hour could, by keeping close to the train, 
keep up with it by flying only %s or % as fast as the 
train was running, because the atmosphere carries 
it along at the rate of 44 or 4% the velocity of the 
train. 

It is evident, that bees can not fly fast when fiyirg 
in small circles; yet it seems our friends have all 
overlooked this point in their argument. 

I mentioned before, that bees can not face a very 
strong wind. If abee can not make any headway 
against a wind blowing 20 or 25 miles per hour, how 
can it be argued that a bee can fly 90 miles per hour, 
when at a velocity of 20 or 25 miles it would meet 
with the same atmospheric resistance in a still at- 
mosphere? 

Some of the friends may think togain a point here 
by saying that, if the bee would go with the wind it 
would make 50 miles per hour. Iadmit that it would 
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travel at the rate of 50 miles per hour; but I wish to 
ask, Does the bee fly that fast, or does the wind do a 
part of the work? There, have I not redeemed my 
promise, friend Root? S. A. SHUCK. 

Bryant, Ill., Aug., 1883. 

Friend 8., I suppose I shall have to own 
up that I read that account of the railroad 
experiment at first, and took it for granted 
that the bees were flying outside of the car 
when they went from the front to the rear. 
I did not see my mistake until friend Doo- 
little’s article was in print, and I have been 
a little ashamed of it ever since. I think I 
won’t decide any more whether bees can fly 
4) miles an hour or not, until I see how 
many facts are going to be brought out. At 
any rate, I feel like thanking you for the 
able manner in which you have handled the 
subject in this present article. 


-—_O nh 
BEE-NOTES BY FRIEND WILLIAMS. 


GETTING BEES TO FIX UP BROKEN COMB HONEY. 
BEE-KEEPING IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 


HERE are fifteen or twenty large bec-keepers 

in this county. I mean men who make it a 

= business. Some thrifty farmers are into it, 

and say their bees make them more money than 

their farms. I keep only a few colonies, and have 
for my object fun and not profit. 
CHAFF HIVES. 

Iam making chaff hives for future use — using 
chaff only around and under brood-chamber. In 
fact, they are about the hive Langstroth describes 
in GLEANINGS, except that the frames in super hang 
crosswise. I used for outside walis, wagon - box 
boards ($40.00 per 1000), and 3-in. wainscoting, “4 in. 
thick ($24.00 per 1000), inside walls. It works with no 
waste at all. I use the Langstroth frame exclusive- 
ly, below, above, summer, winter, yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow. 

CYPRIANS, 

Well, I should think they are prolific. If one 
wants a “ start,”’ they have only to get a queen and 
two or three bees, and set them up, and then run 
for life. Can not friend Gray invent special ma- 
chinery for making steel coats, or armor, to be used 
when we open a colony of these Cyprians? Several 
of our best apiarians here prefer them to Italians. 
If I have been up and lost sleep, and feel sluggish 
and drowsy, I go out and open the Cyprians, and I 
am wide awake in three seconds. 

SMOKERS. 

What would you think of a “large and influential” 
bee-man who never had nor wants asmoker? I am 
trying to get him to chew tobacco, and then get him 
to quit, so you can give him a smoker. 

INDUCING BEES TO FINISH UNSEALED COMBS AFT- 
ER BASSWOOD AND CLOVER. 

I had a dozen or more frames, about half of which 
were filled half way down, but uncapped. These I 
took and cut the empty comb off, sawed off the low- 
er half of the end-bars of the frames, tacked on bot- 
tom-bare, which gave half the depth of L. frames, 
and full of comb, unsealed. I filled a half-story full 
of them and put it over a strong colony. They 
could build no comb then for want of room. I hop- 
ed to see them seal this white honey. Failure. I 
took the other frames that were full of comb and 
honey, and only partially capped, and put them all 





in one super, and placed it over a strong colony. 
Failure. I then took them from the bees a week, 
left their super frameless and empty, talked dis- 
couragingly under their eaves of nights, and sung 
doleful songs about famine and idleness, then gave 
them the combs back. Failure. I next, with con- 
siderable trouble, hung the frames bottom side up, 
bringing the unsealed margins above. Failure. I 
am in fine spirits yet, but the frames have been 
carried around until they are about all worn out, 
and the honey too. They both luok now as if they 
had come through the Revolutionary War, and my 
wife says she would not eat it, if I was to get it seal- 
edin this century. Bees are at work now on Simp- 
son plant and corn-tassels; can't you give us a pic- 
ture of goldenrod in GLEANINGS, 80 we can see if we 
all mean the same plant. A. C. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

Huge, Ill., Aug. 16, 1883, 

Friend W., if you manage to make your 
bees pay, and have fun with them too, you 
certainly ought to be satislied. It is not 
every one in this world who can make this 
happy combination in his daily avocation.— 
In regard to that tobacco matter, if you go 
to trying to get people to chew, we will have 
you advertised in the papers — see if we 
don’t.—No wonder you had a failure in try- 
ing to get them to finish up comb honey. I 
once cut out little squares, and then put 
them into the hives to induce the bees to 
clean up the drip and seal it all over, so as 
to have 10-cent cakes of honey in the comb. 
My experience was about like yours. By 
feeding until you had the brood-nest cram- 
med and bulged, you would have succeeded, 
I think.— Goldenrod is already pictured in 
the A BC book; but there are so many 
varieties you would hardly know it with a 
oo many pictures. unless you went into 

otany a Jittle. A dozen different golden- 
rods may often be found by a single road- 
side; and, if I am correct, there are some 
rie or fifty varieties from which the bees 
get honey. 

a 
THE BEE-KEEPER’S SABBATH. 


BY REV. W. D. RALSTON. 


SA\SZOTICING something on this subject in GLEAN- 
yf InGS, I will give my experience. As I am the 

pastor of a church, of course I could not re- 
main at home, and I would not wish any of my 
family to absent themselves. from church and Sab- 


L—_| 


bath-school to look after my bees. This summer I 
had a man, hired for two monthsin the busy season, 
to help in the apiary. It was his custom to go home 
on Saturday evening and return Monday morning; 
and although he offered to remain in swarming- 
time, and watch my bees while I went to church, [ 
declined his offer, feeling that my conscience would 
not permit meto hire a man to stay away from 
church to watch my bees. If any swarms came off 
before I went to church I hived them; if any were 
hanging on the tree3 when I returned, I hived them 
also; but if apy came off while I was away, which 
was from 10 A.M. until 130 P.mM., and got tired of 
hanging iu the cluster, they were at liberty to go to 
the woods. I can also say, that the thought of a 
few swarms leaving for the woods has never 
troubled m@.in the least. Along the edge of the 
timber, and here and there through it, are poor men 
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living. Some of them are quite expert as bee- 
bunters. Asthe timber is not very extensive, few 
colonies go there but are hunted up by these per- 
sons before winter, and the honey tbus obtained is 
an addition to their bill of fare much relished by 
their children. If a few of my bees have thus stolen 
away on Sabbath while I and my family were at 
church, and helped to increase their fall supply of 
honey, [ am satisfied; and more so when I read such 
a passage as Lev. 19: 9, 10: ** And when ye reap the 
harvest of your Jand, thou shalt pot wholly reap the 
corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the 
gleanings of thy harvest. And thou shalt not glean 
thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor, 
and the stranger; I am the Lord thy God.” 

Six years ago [ purchased 19 colonies of bees. I 
now have 80; I raise both box and extracted honey, 
and depend for increase on natural swarming. By 
giving plenty of room and ventilation, and by care- 
fully shading my hives from the sun, I have labored 
to keep down swarming. All these years I have 
gone to churcb and left my bees, and I never heard 
of aswarm leaving while | was away, and I never 
had any grounds to think that any did leave. 

Scotch Grove, Ia., Aug. 22, 1883. 

‘Thank you, friend R., for your wise coun- 
sel. I am pleased to note how nearly you 
decide just as I had done before your article 
was received, on page 538. 


—_—_—___——> 90 e——_____— 


RAILROAD FARES TO THE CONVEN- 
TION, ETC. 


SOMETHING FROM D. A. JONES. 


railroads in Canada from the I7th to the 22d 

of Sept.; 144 fares for excursion tickets from 
the 10th to the 22d of Sept. I am arranging hotel ac- 
commodations. Urge every one who possibly can 
get here,to come. There will be special excursions 
from many points in the U. 8. very cheap, to the 
Falls and Toronto. I hear of one from Kentucky, 
Cincinnati, Pennsylvania, New York, Chicago, etc., 
but can not get particulars yet. They are to be ad- 
vertised thoroughly by the excursion agents of each 
road. Parties communicating with them can get 
full particulars. We will do all we can. 

And, friend Root, you say the can business is live- 
ly now with you, and that you receive many orders 
every day. Why, after your people visit our exhib- 
it in Toronto, your trade will doubtless double for 
some time. We have been receiving orders for from 
500 to 3000 daily; but last Wednesday, orders arrived 
for nearly ten thousand! We expect to have the 
first hundred thousand completed next week, and 
yet are behind on orders. 

I should have sent you samples of our new tins 
sooner, but was improving on them, sO now we con- 
sider them perfect. When you start making them 
you can turn your whule shop into an immense tin- 
factory. I will have you some honey-can labels 
ready to take back from our convention; and if I do 
not surprise you all with their beauty and value, I 
shall be disappointed. 

Excuse haste and scribbling, as you know how it 
is to be nearly driven to death with work. Looking 
forward to the time when I shall have the pleasure 
of again talking to you personally, J am, dear sir, 

Yours in haste, — D. A. JONES. 

Toronto, Can., Aug., 1883, 


A NNOUNCE return tickets at single fares on all 








Thank you, friend Jones, for your sugges- 
tions. We shall be very glad indeed to see 
the new honey-pails, labels, and all the oth- 
er things you are continually inventing and 
devising to make the bee-men happy. Long 
may you“ wave”?! By the way, we do not 
find Cleveland in your enumeration. Are 
there not friends enough going from Cleve- 
land so as to get tickets at a reduced price ? 
Who is there among us who can agitate the 
matter, and get us a rate that can be report- 
ed in our Sept. JUVENILE ? We will try to 
have it out a little earlier next time. 

By the way, friend Jones, if you don’t al- 
ready know it, I have another piece of good 
news for all who go to the convention. Mr. 
Langstroth is to be present, and has prom- 
ised to go with me; and I hereby invite 
friend Muth to go to his home and get him, 
and bring him to our place, and then we can 
all make the trip to Toronto together. If 
any other bee-friends want to be among the 
number, let them come along. 


or or 
WINTER PREPARATION, 





BY J. E. POND, JR. 





firmly believe, is that we wait too long before 

we commence winter preparation. In our 
anxiety to obtain the largest possible yield of sur- 
plus, we draw from the brood-chamber with the ex- 
tractor, up to the very last moment, or leave the 
sections on till it is almost too late to feed up for 
winter with safety. By these means we either ex- 
baust the brood-chamber entirely of stores, or al- 
low the bees to put both honey and pollen where 
they choose, which, as a rule, is in such parts of the 
frames as will be nearly inaccessible to them in late 
winter or early spring, at just the time when they 
are most in need of them. I once thought the form 
of frame was the chief cause of loss in winter; but 
Iam now convinced that such is not altogether the 
case; and while I favor the standard L. form, believ- 
ing it to approach the nearest of any to the shape 
indicated by an observance of natural laws, I am 
still of the opinion that deeper frames would winter 
more successfully, if care were taken in their prep- 
aration for the approaching cold season, at an earlier 
period than is usually done. 

What, in my own view, is needed to enable a stock 
to winter safely, is a frame that contains a sutticient 
amount of stores, so placed that they are at all times 
accessable, no matter how cold the season, or in 
what condition it is placed. I am speaking now of 
wintering on summer stands; having had no exper- 
ience in any other form of wintering, I am unable to 
give any but a theoretical view upon aught else. 
An experience, however, of sixteen years wintering 
on summer stands, using the standard L. frame 
without loss, may warrant me, perhaps, in thinking 
my ideas are nearly correct upon the matter, and 
may, perhaps, be considered tolerably safe for 
others to follow. 

My apiary is protected on the north and west sides 
by a high close hedge. The hives face the south, 
and have no other protection. I bave used double- 
walled and chaff hives, and also single-walled Sim- 
plicity hives, made of %-in. piue stock, and with the 
alike good results given above. I have lost colonies 
in winter during the above-mentioned period, but 


O*: of the reasons for severe losses in winter, I 
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never one in the L. hive. I commence preparations 
early in the season — as soon as the first of August, 
sure, when the yield from white clover has ceased. 
I consider seven standard L. frames sufficient to 
winter any colony upon, and use chaff or dead-air 
division-boards, made of very thin material, in cach 
side of the hive. I want each of these seven frames 
(or asmaller number for a smaller stock) filled and 
capped throughout the whole upper two-thirds (or 4 
ut least) with pure honey, or such other stores as I 
design to use. This object can easily be accomplish- 
ed by using the extractor; and if [could use it for no 
other purpose, I should consider it paid me well to 
own one. 

I stimulate brood-rearing by feeding diluted hon- 
ey or sugar syrup, up to the latest moment I can in- 
duce the queen to lay. By this means my stocks 
enter the cold season with a full force of young, 
strong, active, and vigorous workers that have 
stamina enough to withstand any changes, even of 
a climate as variable as Eastern Massachusetts. 
About the first of November I open my hives and 
force the clusters, by changing the position of the 
frames if necessary, to occupy one or the other side 
of the brood-chamber. I tip the hive at the back, 
by placing a piece of deal, two inches thick, under 
the rearend. Afterhaving placed the cluster where 
I wish it, I put on the frames a “ Hill's device,” or 
some substitute for it; but I consider that the 
simplest and cheapest device that can be used. I 
then cover the bees closely into the brood-chamber 
with a mat made of burlap, or light cotton duck (any 
porous cloth may be used), and then fill an upper 
story with forest-leaves over the mat. A chaff 
cushion, or a cushion filled with leaves, may equally 
well be used; but ordinarily a cushion filled with 
any material is too compact to suit my views. I do 
not desire to have any upward ventilation to a hive, 
as most seem to understand the term; that is, I do 
not want a current of air to pass through the hive 
from the entrance to and out of the top; but I do 
want the covering over the frames to be sufliciently 
porous to allow egress to all foul air and excess of 
moisture. I give an entrance for air large enough, 
in my judgment, to furnish a sufticient supply; six 
or eight inches in length is sufficient for the largest 
stock. 

With colonies prepared in the above manner, all 
the heat generated by them is economized just 
where it is needed. The ‘“‘device”’ will allow the 
bees to cluster on top of the frames, or pass over 
them from one side or end of the hive to the other. 
Excessive moisture is conducted through the mats 
over the frames, and that with no perceptible loss 
of heat. The cover of the hives I should say should 
have a 1%-inch hole bored in each end of the gable, 
with guards placed over them to prevent rain and 
snow from driving in. With the preparation I have 
described I feel full confidence that my bees will 
winter safely, and have no hesitation in advising 
others to adopt the same in their own apiaries. 

Foxboro, Mass., Aug., 1883. J. E. POND, JR. 


I believe, friend P., I entirely agree with 
you in regard to winter preparations. That 
chaff cushions are too dense, I have felt sat- 
isfied. A covering of burlap and then for- 
est-leaves, it seems to me, will be about the 
thing. And it will be, too, in accordance 
with many facts that have pointed strongly 
to the need of more ventilation during se- 
yere cold weather. 





ANOTHER VALUABLE FACT, SHOWING 
HOW BEES GO BEFOREHAND TO 
HUNT UP A LOCATION. 





A COLONY OF BEES GOING INTO A HIVE INFESTED 
WITH MOTH, 


WISH to send you a few words, so as to report 
f how bees are doing this year in New Orleans. 
Willow began to bloom in January; bees gath- 
ered a good yield from it — enough to last them one 
month, to rear brood. We have had a good season 
from that time till about June 15. The swarming 
season began as early as the 28th of March, until 
about April 20. Soyou can see for yourself that we 
had a good spring for the bees. 

I have no bees at present for myself, but I am in 
charge of those of my stepfather, which I manage 
for him. He began the season with three swarms; 
increased to six by natural swarming; one hive gave 
him two swarms; the other two gave him but one 
each, and one he bought of a friend for $1.50, which 
made 7 hives of bees. That was about April 12. 

Now I should like to ask you a question regarding 
a swarm of bees which went to a hive which was in 
“charge” of millers. Isaw,on the 30th of March, 
some bees flying in and out of said hive. When I 
went to see what the “ ups’”’ was with those bees, 
I found them to be a pure strain of Italians working 
very busily. I put my ear to the hive tohear if they 
were humming, and they were. That was in the 
evening. Next day I went to look again; then I 
found only a few dozen flying about the hive. Some 
would go in, then some come out and fly away. I 
woetched them till about 9 o’clock, when, to my sur- 
prise, I heard some humming come from the south- 
western direction. The wind was blowing just a 
little then from the direction whence I heard that 
humming come. All at once I looked at the hive, 
when I saw those bees pile into that hive where those 
millers had made their home. No sooner were those 
bees in with those millers than the latter got the 
“grand bounce.” They brought millers out that 
were fully 1% inches long. It took the bees a day 
and a half to clean out that hive. I have the beesin 
that hive yet, and in a very good condition up to 
date. Do you think that those bees which were so 
busily at work the day before were some bees from 
that swarm that went into the hive, or not? 

GEORGE A. SCHAFER. 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 22, 1883. 

To be sure, the bees you saw were from 
the same swarm you saw going into the hive 
a few days before. They had evidently gone 
and looked the premises over, and decided 
that, with a proper force, such as they could 
muster, they could easily clean out the moth 
worms, webs, and all; and after having thus 
decided, they just ‘“‘ went and did it.” I 
think if I were you, friend S., I should be a 
little proud of that colony of Italians. We 
thank you for the important link it furnish- 
es in this queer matter of looking up a loca- 
tion before the colony swarms. For years I 
have had this matter in mind, and now I am 
more than ever convinced that if those bees 
would go into a hive full of webs and 
worms (the most disagreeable things to a 
bee the world contains), we could certainly 
arrange hives so tempting to them that our 
new swarms will, when they get in the way 
of it, come in and occupy them ‘of their 
own sweet will,”’ 


te 
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AN OBSERVATORY-HIVE WITH THREE 
FRAMES. 

AND SOME INTERESTING FACTS IN REGARD TO ITS 
MANAGEMENT. 





T has been well said by Prof. Cook, that every 
bee-keeper should have an observatory-hive — 
not only for his own instruction and amuse- 

ment, but also for his family and friends. Prof. 
Cook has one which he has placed on the window- 
sill; and when wanting to examine it, be raises the 
lower window-sash in order to do so. My own is 
placed just inside on the window-ledge, and an en- 
trance is made inthe lower part of thesash. To make 
a profitable use of it, the hive must accommodate the 
same frame that is used in the rest of the apiary, al- 
though of course, a less number (three, I find) will 
work to the best advantage. If you are using a 
narrow frame in your apiary it will be better for 
your observatory-hive, as it can then rest on the 
window-ledge, with the entrance at the end of the 
frames, so that, by having both sides made of glass, 
more of the economy of the hive can be seen. I use 
the Jones frame, so that the hive, when in position, 
projects about seven inches behind the ledge, the 
latter being about that width. This might be con- 
sidered a serious objection; but on trial it will 
scarcely be found such, as it will soon become part 
of the furniture of the room. To stock the hive, 
take two frames of bees and hatching brood, and one 
empty comb, and give them a laying queen. If you 
wish to make sure that they will have plenty of 
bees, and the two frames of bees and brood are not 
well covered, then give the third frame of hatching 
bees instead of the empty comb. It will not do to 
have them much crowded for room, so that,in a few 
days, if necessary, take away one frame and adher- 
ing bees, and give them a sheet of fdn. instead. By 
proceeding as above you will have your observatory- 
hive in good working order. 

Now, to make a practical use of it and at the same 
time have the pleasure of seeing all the various 
workings of the same, you will find it advantageous 
to have one outside frame permanent in the hive, 
from which to supply itself with bees. Even this 
one frame will probably overstock it; but you can 
very exsily reduce the number of bees by taking 
some away if necessary. By using three frames, as 


directed above, you will have two frames left to | 


work with. Now, if you want to muke the best use 
of your queen, take away the other outside frame 
(free from bees) every four or five days, at the same 
time removing the center frame in its place, and 
puta frame filled with fdn.in the center. By re- 
peating this operation every four or five days dur- 
ing a moderate flow of honey you will find that the 
center frxme of fdn. will be diawn out, some honey 
in sevcral of the top cells, and nearly all the remain- 
ing ones filled with eggs, the remainder of which 
the qu’en will complete while the new sbeets of 
of fdn in the center is being drawn out. In this 
way the frame you take away (if you take one every 
five days) ba een in the hive ten days, and will 


therefore contain honey, some lary z about ready to 
be capped, and the rest of eggs nearly hatching. In 
this way the frame you take scarcely ever has 
the queen, as she will probably be busy on the 
center frame. This does not make any material 
difference,as you are to brush all the bees off before 
taking the frame. 





To facilitate this, make a box about six inches 
high, and without top or bottom, the latter being 
just the size of the top of your hive, and make the 
sides so as to slope outward. This will more readily 
catch any falling bees. We will suppose that you 
have the top of your hive covered with glass, which 
either lifts off or slides out; now, before opening 
the hive, close the blinds of any other windows in 
the room, lift up the window-sash where your bive 
is; and if you can open also from the top, so much 
the better. In this way you wil! never be troubled 
with bees in the room, as they very quickly make 
their exit. 

Now for the frame of cggs and larvae you have 
taken away. You will no doubt find lots of use for 
it, either to strengthen some weak colony, perhaps 
one that may be queenless, or give i: to some strong 
colony that you may wish to rear queens from, or to 
stimulate themto earlyswarming. All this is much 
sooner done than described. 

You will find that this hive will fully repay you 
for any labor bestowed upon it. It is very useful as 
a honey-indicator, as the flow of honey can easily be 
recognized by the progress made. One lesson of 
self-sacrifice I have been taught by its use: When 
the nights were cool, and we might suppose each 
bee would be looking after his own comfort, they 
would invariably be found congregated on the cor- 
ners of the frames nearest the entrance, and so pro- 
tect the larvae by their own discomfort. 


G. A. DEADMAN, 
Brussels, Ont , Can., Aug. 12, 1883. 
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MAKING RAISINS, AND SOME OTHER 


a Se 


ve HAVE just been taking a first look at August 

GLEANINGS, and have noticed friend Harris’ in- 
— quiry for the method of making raisins. As | 
have two brothers in Southern California engaged 
in that business, I believe [ can give a hasty out- 
line of the method there practiced. 

When the grapes are ready to pick they distribute 
flat boxes, or trays, through the vineyard, into 
which the grapes are picked, and left right there 
until they are about half dry; then a man starts in 
at the end of the row with one extra box, turns it 
over the first one containing grapes partly dried, 
then overturns them, leaving the grapes in the new 
box, with the other side of the branches up, then 
carries this released box to the next, and overturns 
itin a similar manner, and so on through the viue- 
yard, and the grapes are left right there until near- 
ly dry, when they are taken to an airy storeroom, 
where the process of drying is completed, and pack- 
ing done. 

But all this will be of no service to our Georgia 
friend, because, first, the climate will not permit of 
this treatment, as rains are liable to come frequent- 
ly, which is not the case in California. Second, if he 
could succeed in drying his grapes successfully, they 
would be only dried grapes, not raisins. 

No process of drying will make raisins of any 
grape grown in this country except those growu on 
the Pacitic coast, where the climate is such as to 
produce the European varieties successfully. It is 
not the process of drying vr curing that makes rais- 
ins; but raisins grow, and are simply dried. 

1S IT FOUL BROOD? 
Not long since I was invited to go out in the coun- 
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try about six miles and see a colony of bees said to 
contain foul brood. I opened the hive, took out ev- 
ery frame, and looked it through carefully, and 
found on one or two frames plenty of larvee that had 
died and decayed before being capped over, but no 
capped cells that showed the usual signs of foul 
brood. The owner told me that the colony had been 
dwindling all summer, and finally he had run a 
second swarm into the old hive, which seemed to 
give new life for a time. 
MRS. COTTON’S HIVE. 

While I was at this place I was shown one of Mrs. 
Cotton’s Controllable bee-hives, with a colony of 
bees already init. He paid $8.00 for the hive, and 
something over $3.00 for getting it here by express, 
making between eleven and twelve dollars fora 
hive that I should think could be manufactured for 
$2.50. 

Is THE GOLDEN AGE DAWNING UPON US? 

If not, the Golden bee-hive certainly is. I am in- 
formed that there has been a man in Hudson, in the 
western part of this county, selling the Golden bee- 
hive and farm-rights this spring and summer — one 
hive and one farm-right for $10.00. Cheap enough, 
if atenth part of the claims made for it are true, 
and I don’t know but they are, for I haven't seen it 
yet. D. G. EDMISTON. 

Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich., Aug., 1883. 
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BEES AT PUBLIC PARKS AND MUSE- 
UMS. 





AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM OLD ENGLAND, 


keep these interesting creatures in our parks 

and museums, to instruct and interest the thou- 
sands of our men of toil, many of whom do not know 
what a honey-bee is. The expense to the Parks 
Committee would be very trifling, as I proved by the 
swarm of bees I took to our Red-Park Museum on 
the 3d of July, 1862. The bees were in one of my im- 
proved observatory bar-frame hives; the four sides 
and the top were composed of glass. The hive was 
placed near one of the windows over the principal 
entrance to the Museum, a hole being cut in the 
bottom of the window-frame, for the bees to go out 
and in. The energetic curator, Mr. Plant, took 
charge of them, and he will confirm my statement, 
that during the 293 days the bees were in the Muse- 
um they were a source of endless amusement and 
attraction to thousands who visited the place. 

The bees did very well in their new home, and I 
brought them back to Newton Heath to swarm, Apr. 
22,1863. The consumption of food was more than 
the usual average, amounting to 1 19-100 oz. per day; 
rather less than 1 1-5 oz. perday for the 293 days they 
were at the Museum. This I account for by the bees 
being in a warm room all winter, which made them 
active, and caused them to consume more food. 

When the Royal Agricultural Society of Evgland 
visited Manchester in 1869, I exhibited some bees at 
work; and one stock gained in weight 9 lbs. 9 oz., 
whilst at the show at Old Trafford. Bees will go four 
miles to col'ect honey; so they must have worked in 
the gardens around Old Trafford, much to the bene- 
fit of the owners of these gardens, as bees are the 
principal agents in the production of nearly all kinds 
of fruit and vegetables; so that it is not only honey 
we get from the bees, but nearly every thing we 
grow. 


AM surprised that our Parks Committee do not 





The great Mr. Darwin tried a number of experi- 
ments proving the fertilization of plants by bees. 
He covered over a quantity of beans with a very 
light net that prevented the bees getting to them; 
and where the bees worked on them they produced 
on an average four times the quantity of beans. 
Again he covered over a quantity of white clover 
(Trifolium repens), and where the bees got to it, it 
produced on an average ten times the quantity of 
seed. About ten years since I was going through 
the grounds of the President of the British Bee- 
keepers’ Association, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
at Highgate. In going into the peach-house her 
head-gardener said, ‘*See what a quantity of peach- 
es [ have got set.” I turned around and said, “* You 
have, indeed; how do you account for it?’’ He said, 
“T have always kept bees to produce my fruit; but 
last autumn I got a stock of Ligurian bees, and they, 
being hardier than the common black English bees, 
got into the house when the peach-trees came into 
bloom, and T have more than double the number of 
peaches set I ever had before.”’ 

A large Lincolnshire farmer went to the Lincoln- 
shire Bee-keepers’ Association show at Boston, 1880, 
and he heard them say that bees were profitable, if 
properly managed, in bar-frame hives. Sohethought 
he would try them, and got some in 1881. In Sept., 
1882, he exhibited at the Association’s bee show at 
Lincoln, 894 lbs. of honey that he had taken from his 
bees that year. He had also sold several hundreds 
of pounds. He got several sovereigns in prizes, and 
IT awarded him the silver cup of the Association. He 
had also several acres of fruit-trees, and he was the 
only one in the district who had a large crop of fruit 
last year. 

Bee-keeping is rapidly becoming a national indus- 
tryin England. We have now thirty-four different 
County Bee-keepers’ Associations, and four of the 
Queen’s children are presidents of four different 
county associations. We have a Lancashire and 
Cheshire Bee-keepers’ Association, with the Eari of 
Latham as president; and as patrons, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duke of Westminster, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Beetive, Lord Egerton, the Bish- 
of Manchester, and the Bishop of Liverpool. Why 
should we send thousands of pounds annually out of 
the country for honey and wax, when we have it 
running away for the want of collectors at our own 
doors, doing nobody any good? WILLIAM CARR. 

Newton-Heath Apiary, 
Near Manchester, England, August 10, 1883. 


Many thanks, friend C., for your very kind 
letter, and the many valuable facts you give 
us. I most heartily agree with you, and it 
seems to me nothing can add to the beauty 
of any garden or residence as do a few hives 
of gentle Italians, managed in such a Way 
that visitors can easily inspect the workings 
of the interior of the hives.—May I take the 
liberty of saying, ‘* Long live the Queen, and 
all her royal household’ ? and may God be 
praised that thev set such an example in the 
way of encouraging rural industry by taking 
right hold of the subject of bee culture in 
the way you have mentioned. [ am glad, 
too, of the fact you mention, of the agency 
that the bees have in this matter of fruit- 
raising. I hope the time will never come 
again when is ese shall induce people 
to declare that bees are antagonistic to fruit- 
growing. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


FRIEND MUTH, AND HIS CHANGE OF BASIS. 

ee cnace ROOT:— Allow me to apprise you of a 

chapge in my business. You are aware of the 
death of my eldest son, which occurred in May 
last. He had been quite a help to me. After his 
health was impaired he went to the country, and I 
had become accustomed to missing his assistance in 
my business; but he had taken upon himself the 
care of the farm. When I found there was no rem- 


— 


edy for his unfortunate disease, my mind was made | 


up to reduce my business. 

My grocery and seed trade was unusually heavy 
the past spring and summer, while my honey trade 
kept growing steadily; and when the rush for sup- 
plies was added to the rest, 1 was crowded more 
than was pleasant to myself and business friends. [ 
could take no time to write a postal card, unless it 
was absolutely necessary. 

On Monday last I rented my store, etc., to a coup- 
le of good young business men, and sold them my 
stock of groceries. I will be found, hereafter, in my 
honey-store, on the corner lot, opposite the old store, 
which you perbaps remember. 

* Pure Honey and Bee-keepers’ Supplies,” 

“Seeds and Pure Baking Powders,”’ 
is my motto from now on. 

Please give the above notice in September num- 
ber of GLEANINGS, if possible, and much oblige,— 

Cincinnati, O., Aug. 22, 1883. CHAS. F. MUTH. 

Well, old friend, you have just done a good 
and wise thing. When I saw you last fall 
there in your store,I made up my mind 
that you must do one of two things—get a 
small army of boys and girls to run your in- 
creasing business for you, or let a part of it 
go. Well do I remember that corner where 
so many of the barrels were stored away ; 
and when you get fixed for the supply bus- 
iness of the South, I shall be delighted to 
make you another visit. 

BEES ABOUT TO BE BRIMSTONED; CAN THEY BE 

UTILIZED? 

I am a beginner in bee culture under the new sys- 
tem; and as you have always been kind enough to 
answer my inquirie:, 1 should like to trouble you 
again. Lam situated ina location where bees are 
kept in some quantities in box hives, and numerous 
colonies **brimstoned”’ in the fall for their honey. 
Now, I can get any quantity of these bees; but how 
am Ito winter them? Ihave no extracted honey; 
no combs, except perhaps about 25 or 30 partly filled 
when I prepare my bees for winter. Can I put them 
on fdn., and feed them sugar to such an extent that 
they will build it out and store syrup enough for 
winter, so late in the fall? Now. what I want is to 
know just what you would do to save those bees un- 
der those circumstances. W. G. Fisa. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1883. 

Yes, my friend, you can fix them so as to 
winter nicely. You will have to give them 
four or five combs of fdn., the number de- 
pending on the size of the swarm, of course, 
and then you will have to feed them daily 
(providing no stores are to be had in the 
field, and this is usually the case, I presume, 
where bees are to be brimstoned) until they 


are in proper trim for winter. Keep them 
up at high pressure in brood-rearing, and 
lengthening out the cells and sealing up 
stores. It can be done almost without fail- 
ure, if properly managed and finished up 
before the weather gets to be too cold. | 
should advise all who are new in the work, 
to try a few first. When you can make a 
few work and winter nicely, then try more 
until you can utilize all the bees to be brim- 
| stoned in your region. If you put in an 
Italian queen when you commence, by the 
lime you begin for winter you will havea 
fine Italian colony that will well repay you 
for the time and sugar. 





| 


HONEY-DEW IN THE FIELD. 

I notice the agitation of the boney-dew question is 
going on yet. The question is now settled with me 
| and my neighbors. When I began to argue that the 

honey-dew was brought about by insects called 
| aphides, my neighbors howled at the idea, and said 
it came from heaven. To prove the fact, one morn- 
| ing last week I went to an idle field where they were 
| innumerable on weeds called by the old folks here, 
| “farewell summer,’”’ and which comes into bloom 
about the middle of August, at which time the face 
of the earth becomes yellow in the place of green, 
when it is not covered with bees. Well, I broke off 
the top of a weed that had a lot of aphides on it, 
and carried it home with me to show some of the 
folks that were there the insects, as they said they 
had never noticed any of them. The thought of ex- 
perimenting struck me while we were examining 
the aphides, so I just carefully fastened the weed 
with the insects upon it in the top of a small cher- 
ry-tree standing in the yard. The next morning 
about sunrise I stepped out to the tree, and the first 
thing I saw was a bee after the so-called honey-dew 
that had exuded from the aphides during the night, 
and the leaves of the tree directly under the weed 
upon which the insects were was “ sploched”’ with 
honey, so that it could be tasted by myself and wife. 
Now, these are facts that can be proven. I ama 
poor writer; it may be that some one would like to 
question me; if so, I will take pleasure in trying to 
answer him. HENRY W. CARMAN. 

Custer, Ky., July 25, 1883. 


NECTAR IN CANADA. 

Look out for a big honey report from Canada this 
year. Bees are storing honey by bucketfuls, and 
the average in this section will go a good deal over 
100 lbs. to the colony. One Stratford man the 
other day took 112 lbs. of sections off one colony, 
and there is plenty of time for them to do a great 
deal yet, as the bulk of the crop was made in Aug. 
and Sept. last year. I notice in the Beacon of this 
week that Mr. Chas. Mitctrell, of Molesworth, has 
taken 364 lbs. from one colony already, and 57 from 
a young swarm, which they gathered in two days. 
Perhaps we may come up to friend Carroll’s figures, 
if the fine weather holds out. 

WIDE FRAMES. 

This is a little secret for bee-keepers. Any of the 
fraternity who intend splitting up their wide frames 
for kindling, as they are sure to want to sooner or 
later, had better “stop a leedie.”’ If they wire them 
and put in full sheets of fdn., they will have the 
nicest kind of frames for extracting. Too bad, 
Uncle Amos, for you to invent them for sections. 
They make bee-keepers sing too much. Of course, 
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they never swear, as I said before, and there are 
other objections too numerous to mention. 
SMALL BUSINESS. 

Last year a bee-keeper out in the country sold a 
lot of honey to Stratford store-keepers at 12% cents, 
when the local men were getting l5c. easily. Of 
course, he had a right to do as he pleased with his 
product; but when he sells the same class of honey 
in other towns a few miles away at 15 to 18 ¢c., it 
looks as if he were bound to break down the smaller 
men here. I hear he has been offering to sell here 
at 10¢. this year, while local men are getting 12% 
and 13 c. in quantities. It’s kind of small business. 

C. W. YOUNG. 

Stratford, Ont., Can., Aug. 16, 1883. 

We are very glad to hear of the bright 
prospects in Canada, friend Y.— 1 am sure 
that I have not heard that wide frames were 
to be rejected ‘‘ sooner or later.’’— In regard 
to the difference in prices at which honey is 
sold, I know it is bad; but I think we are 
rapidly getting things in shape where this 
can not happen. Of course, nice honey will 
bring nice prices, just as nice butter brings 
nice prices; but a butter-raiser would not 
be very likely to sell his butter for 124 cents 
. pe place, and 15 at another, on the same 

Ob. 


AN INQUIRY IN REGARD TO SOURWOOD. 

I will be obliged if some of your Southern corres- 
pondents will inform me, through GLEANINGS, how 
the sourwood (Oxydendrum arboreum) can be propa- 
gated with greatest facility. Ihave become inter- 
ested in it by the notice of it in A BC by the repre- 
sentations of a neighbor, and by finding small bushes 
of itin full bloom. The seeds are so exceedingly 
small that I doubt if they will germinate. It would 
be difficult, too, to save them, for the five-lobed pod 
which produces them is pendant, and they doubtless 
drop out promptly at maturity. I wish some South- 
ern correspondent of GLEANINGS wouid tell me, 
also, if it can be propagated from cuttings or twigs 
(as is now done, I believe, with most trees), and the 
right method of doing this. J. A. G. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., Aug. 14, 1883. 


Please answer the following: Can honey be ex- 
tracted from frames that are not wired, without its 
breaking or coming out? I have ten stands of bees, 
allin Simplicity hives, and have wintered success- 
fully for the last four winters on their summer 
stands, having them packed in chaff. I must say, 
to the credit of the Waterbury watch, that I have 
been carrying one for about thirteen months, and it 
gives perfect satisfaction. D. CONGLETON. 

Heslop, Ohio. 

Why, friend C., extractors were used years 
before any such thing as a wired comb was 
known. In fact, it is only about three years 
since wired combs came into vogue; and, 
come to think of it, it is wonderful to see 
how raeay they have come into general 
use. our question illustrates it well.— I 
am glad to hear so good a report from your 
Waterbury. 


ITALIANS, AND THEIR ABILITY TO REPEL DISEASES. 

At the time I wrote the article published on page 
256, current volume of GLEANINGS, I had but little 
practical knowledge of the Italian bee, and all that 
is said in it relates exclusively to the common black 
variety; but in the latter part of April I received 
thirty 4-frame Italian nuclei from Mr. Viallon, and I 


——— 





have been experimenting with them in regard 
to the brood-plague mentioned. I find that they do 
not seem to be affected by it; and when introduced 
into a diseased colony they soon overcame it. Early 
in June I removed the queen from the only hive of 
blacks I had left; and after waiting some eight days, 
and destroying cells so that they were hopelessly 
queenless, I introduced a frame of Italian brood, 
with the bees that adhered to it, from which they 
raised a queen; and although the colony was badly 
diseased, there does not seem to be a vestige of the 
trouble left. I have also furnished brood to several 
neighbors for the same purpose, with equally satis- 
factory results. Of course, Iam highly pleased with 
Mr. V.’s stock of Italians, as they have also done 
very wellin other respects. Are the Italians affect- 
ed by foul brood the same as the black variety? 
MiLtON HEWITT. 

Perryopolis, Pa., Aug. 13, 1883. 

Friend H., it would seem in your case 
that the extra vigor of the Italians drove out 
the disease as they drive out the moth worm. 
Yet Iam inclined to think the disease you 
have described was in some way inherited, 
and hence a healthy queen of any race would 
eradicate it. I think this is never the case 
with foul brood; and, so far as I know, the 
Italians are affected with this equally with 
the blacks. 


MAKING NUCLEI; HOW TO MAKE THE BEES STAY. 

Thac Doolittle has been and gone and stolen my 
discovery! Well, 1 guess he discovered it first. I 
am only a beginner in the bee business, and make 
my artificial swarms by making nuclei and building 
them up. Last year I merely took several frames 
of brood and bees, and let them raise a queen when 
I hadn’t a queen-cell for them? but sometimes it 
was slow work. This last summer I moved a queen 
with two or three frames of brood and bees, and 
they built up splendidly, leaving the old colony to 
rear cells. I did so again, giving cells to old colo- 
nies. I was pleased with the result, and thought I 
had made a discovery. Now here comes a sample 
copy of the Bee-Keeper’s Guide, August number, with 
a Doolittle article, copied from the A. B. J., inwhich 
he states that the old plan is not very good, because 
so many bees go back to the old stand. He then ex- 
plains how he discovered that by taking the queen 
along, in making nuclei for queen-rearing, the bees 
became fixed in their new habitation, and then the 
queen can be returned in a few days, and be ready 
for business. He says such nuclei can be depended 
upon every time. Truly, “great minds run in sim- 
ilar channels.”’ Doolittle and I —— —! 

‘““WHITE CAPS.” 

Your rule for telling when a colony has a laying 
queen by the ‘‘white caps” at the upper edge of 
the frames must have some exceptions. Honey has 
been coming in rather slowly until within a few 
days, and now almost the only one of my ten hives 
that shows any “ white caps’’ is the only one that 
has not a laying queen. BurpDetTr HASSETT. 

Howard Centre, lowa, Aug. 11, 1883. 


WATERING-PLACES FOR BEES. 

I will tell you how I water my bees. I have a 
trough made of two 6-inch fence boards, which I 
place under the drip, or lead trough that carries off 
the waste water from the pump. I take a well- 
washed piece of cotton-cloth (old is the best, I think), 
wet it well, and then place one end in the trough 
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down into the water, and let the other end hang | abundantly everwhere northward, where 


over the edge of your trough; let the longest part 
of the cloth hang outside, and it will act on the same 
principle of a siphon, but will keep wet all over all 


the time, and the bees will soon take to alighting on | 


it for water. Dark-colored cloth is the best, I think, 
because it looks most like a piece of wet wood, 


WHY ARE BEES AND IMMATURE LARVA THROWN | 


OUT BEFORE THE ENTRANCE? 
What makes the old bees throw out of the hive 


the young brood? Sometimes the young bees look | 


as if they were almost ready to come out of the 
cells, and some look as if they would come out ina 


week, and sometimes the worm, or larvie, is thrown | 


out. Don’t say it is for the want of room to store, 
because I looked after that, and they have plenty of 


room to work. 
VENTILATION. 


How shall I ventilate my gums best when Iam | 


working the honey-sections? W. L. HicH. 
McLean, Ill., Aug. 19, 1883. 


I do not think it is because they lack 


room, friend H1., but because the larvie, or 
young bees, thrown out are imperfect in > 
The ravages of worms in the) 


some way. ] 
combs often injure a large amountof brood ; 
and where this is the case you will find they 


are thrown out of the entrance very early in | 


the morning. Unless you look quite early 
you may not find them, for small i 

a habit of going around a 
and gathering up all this stuff brought out 
during the night.—See the recent articles by 


Langstroth and George Grimm in this mat- | 


ter of ventilation for comb honey, friend I. 


SMOKER FUEL. 
I have used the dry “ toad-stools”’ from old fallen 
timber this summer, with satisfactory results. It 
holds fire longer than any thing I ever used. I see 
in your. comments on page 509 of GLEANINGS, 1882, 
that you thought it would be impossible to secure 
enough of it. 
of them to friends who would be willing to pay, say 
25{c. per bushel here. I do not find any trouble in 
breaking them when dry. Take a hatchet in one 
hand, toad-stool in the other; lay it on a hard-wood 
block near the side of your wood-shed, and let the 
pieces, as they fly, strike it. 
nice pile of the very best fuel. I keep the tin oven 
full of the stools all the time, at the risk of being 
scolded by the women folks. A. R. CROSTER, 12. 
Fair Haven, Cay. Co., N. Y. 


FIREWEED. 

The July No. of GLEANINGS is at hand, and I am 
much pleased with it. Bees are doing well. This is 
my first year with them, and I think I shall have to 
send in my report when.the season is over. 

I inclose a stem of flower and a few leaves of a 
honey-plant, which is called elkweed, or fireweed 
here. I should like to know if you have it, or what 
you know aboutit. If you would like some seec, I 
think I can send you some this fall. There is prob- 
ably 2000 acres of it within reach of my bees, and it 
blooms from the middle of June till frost. 

FRANK 8S. HARDING. 

Willamina, Yamhill Co., Oregon. 

Thank you, friend H. The plant you send 
is probably Epilobium angustifolium, or Great 
Western Fireweed. Concernin ; 
any says: ‘ One of the plants that grow up 


virds have | 
the hives, | 


I think I could furnish several cords | 


You will soon have a | 


it, the bot- | 


forests have been newly cleared and the 
ground burned over. Simple - stemmed, 
| smooth, with lanceolate leaves, and a long 
succession of pink-purple leaves.” With 
2000 acres of it, there is certainly no need of 
planting honey-bearing plants. I should be 
ay indeed to see a sample of the honey. 

Ve mail you to-day a little block, inside of 
which is a small vial. I wish you would fill 
it and mail me a sample. I presume this is 
‘the great honey-plant that has been spoken 
of in Maine, that yields more honey than the 
| bees can possibly gather. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE EGGS? 

In looking over my bees to-day, I found one that I 
had given eggs to raise cells, two days ago. Well, I 
found no eggs, and I thought here is a case of trans- 
ferring eggs; but on looking very carefully over 
every frame in the hive I still can find no eggs. 
Now, what do you think the bees have done with 
those eggs? 

CARING FOR SWARMS ON SUNDAY. 

“Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work.”’ 
| This is the law, friend Root; and where you find the 
exception, mentioned on page 467, Aug. GLEANINGS, 
Ido not know. Will you please inform the A BC 
class the chapter and verse? D. M’KENZIE. 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 11, 1883. 


I have noticed eggs bein 


gone when they 


| were given to certain colonies for queen- 
cells; but I have never been able to explain 
it. Can any one help us here ? 


Friend M., the text I had in mind was as 
follows: ‘* What man shall there be amon 
you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fal 
into a pit on the Sabbath day, will he not lay 
hold on it, and lift it out?” You will find it 
in the 12th of Matthew. J presume if the 
fence should be blown down, so the sheep 
was in danger, the spirit of the text would 
prompt that we go after him, even though 
_ we should go several miles, and then put up 
the fence. In this case some labor would be 
necessary on this day, in order to save valu- 
able property. Of course, we should strive 
to avoid the necessity of doing any labor of 
this kind op the Sabbath, as far as possible 
(to do so. If there is any way to prevent 
swarms coming out on the Sabbath-day, 
such as Jones’s entrance-guards, etc., of 
course any Christian bee-keeper should try 
to avail himself of such means. However, 
if swarms do come out on this day, as I un- 
derstand the spirit of Christ’s teachings it 
-would be right and proper to take care of 
them. If they are found hanging on a tree, 
I should say it was a Christian duty to hive 
them properly. If I started for church, and 

on my way saw a swarm of bees hanging on 
/atree near my apiary, I think I should hive 
_them before going further, even at the risk 
of being late to church. At the same time, 

i think I should try very hard to avoid the 
‘necessity of having any one in my employ 

kept from going to church on account of 
bees swarming. AmI not right about it, 
friends? 


INTRODUCING. 
The queen you sent me came to hand in good con- 
| dition. Ihad quite an experience introducing her, 
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foran ABC. Ihad avery cross colony of hybrids. | 


It took a week before they would receive her; once 

when I was smoking them off from her she flew 

away, but soon came back. A. TRUEBLOOD. 
Fountain City, Ind., June 23, 1883. 


FRAMES OF OLD AND SOURED HONEY. 

| have some honey ia frames, which has soured. 
isitofany use? The bees died. Wma. M. YounG. 

Nevada, O., July 14, 1883. 

Yes, sir, lots of use. Just give those 
combs, one at a time, to colonies raising 
brood rapidly, and they will manufacture 
that old honey into young bees, and have it 
out of the way, besides fixing the combs all 
upin nice trim. 


WHERE DID THE QUEEN COME FROM?—HONEY FROM 
CORN. 

In the swarming season I divided a strong colony 
of Italians, putting the old queen on a new stand; 
two days after, the queenless colony cast a swarm. 
I hived them, giving a frame of unsealed larve. 


In two more days | examined them and found eggs | 


in all, or nearly all,empty cells. I looked farther, 
and found a dark-colored queen, while the mother- 
queen was light. Where did the dark one come 
from? Up to that time I had not lost any laying 
queens. I hived an after-swarin, and gave them a 
frame of unsealed brood; but in about an hour they 
came out again and clustered in the same place they 
did the first time. ! found the queen on a sunflower 
leaf; killed her (she being a hybrid), and united the 
swarm with a nucleus. 
when they had brood in all stages? They had plenty 
of room, and were removed to their stand in the 
shade immediately after hiving the first time. So 
you see that unsealed brood will not hold them every 
time. I practice giving each after-swarm a frame 
of brood when bived, and this is the only instance of 
their leaving it. My bees have been gathering 
honey from corn for the past week—not from the 
tassel, neither from the silk; but where the blade 
comes out from the stalk. I have seen and watched 
them while gathering the honey. J. H. EBy. 

North Robinson, Ohio, Aug. 5, 1883. 

Friend E., I can not tell where the dark- 
colored queen came from. If you were not 


sure it was the old queen, I should have said | 


she had left the hive and gone home again. 
-It is now pretty well proven that the stalk 


of the corn does sometimes furnish honey, or 


a sweet substance. 


WIRED FRAMES, ETC. 
The season for honey has not been very good. We 
have had lots and lots of white clover, fields and 


roadsides white with blossoms, but not much hopey | 


- only enough to keep up breeding, and develop the 
swarming mania. Bees have therefore swarmed a 
great deal,and the demand for hives and fdn. has 
been good — more than I was able to supply. When 
®% man has once hived a swarm on wired frames of 
fdn , and sees the nice straight combs built out, al- 
most as if by megic, he thinks he is not using his 
swarms fairly to require them to build their combs, 
ind is very willing to pay for the fdn. I tell them it 
is money well invested; for if the bees die, the 
combs will be worth more than the fdn. cost. We 
have had a great deal of rain this season, which is 
probably the cause of the poor yield of honey from 


Why did they leave the hive | 


work in sections quite freely; but the weather was 
not good — cold and wet and windy — only several 
nice days. The past week we have had rain every 
day. All kinds of bloom are, however, prospering; 
and with good weather we may get more honey yet. 
Two years agu we got the bulk of our honey in 
August. E. C. Lona. 
Williamsville, N. Y., Aug. 3, 18838. 


WHO SHALL BE THE LOSER? 

Isent aman a dollar queen last fall. She had a 
good appearance, and was laying well before being 
shipped. This summer, about a month ago, she 
was returned to me, the man stating that she was 
entirely worthless, not laying enough to keep the 
colony up. Piease let me know the reason, whether 
the cause lay with me or with the treatment she re- 
ceived after she had been received. If the fault 
was mine, I must send him another; if his, he has 
paid only for his experience. 

QUEENS RETURNING TO THE HIVE WHERE THEY 
WERE HATCHED. 

I had a strong colony into which I wished to in- 
trcduce a queen; so I took one from a neighboring 
nucleus, and introduced her safely. Upon examin- 
ing the stock two days afterward I found eggs, but 
nocueen. Happening to look next day into the nu- 
cleus from which the queen was taken, I was sur- 
prised to find the very same old queen back into her 
old quarters, as contented as you please, and the one 
which had just hatched, bailed by the bees. I know 
that it was the same queen, from her appearance — 
being a very choice one. Isit a very vsual thing for 
queens to act so? I never saw it before. 

J. O. FACEY. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Aug. 15, 1883. 

Friend F., if your queen never laid at all 
after your customer received her, or if the 
eggs she laid were all drone eggs, I should 
say it was your duty to give him another 
queen, because the one he received from you 
was never of any value; but if, on the other 
hand, the queen commenced laying all right, 
and afterward turned drone-layer, or ceased 
laying, I do not think you should be held re- 

' sponsible ; for queens, like all else of ani- 
mated nature, are liable to die at any time. 
If you sold your neighbor a horse or a cow, 
and it should die within six months, would 
you expect to give him another? If, out of 
the kindness of your heart, you thought pro- 
er to sell him another at a low price, or 
year part of the loss on account of his mis- 
fortune, it might be a kind thing to do; but 
I should no means say you are obliged so to 
do.—It is not unusual for a queen to go back 
‘in the way you state. I have mentioned 
' the same thing in the A BC book, and many 
other cases have been reported. I do not 
know, however, that I have heard of one 
where the queen stayed long enough to get 
to laying. On this account it is a little un- 
safe to take a queen from one hive where she 
has been reared, and introduce her to an- 
other hive in the same apiary. I have some- 
times thought the bees perhaps drove them 
out of the hive, and on taking wing they would 
of course remember the location they noted 
| when they took their wedding flight. From 
| the facts gathered it would seem, too, that a 
| queen will remember the location she fixed 
| on her wedding flight, even as long as a year 


clover. Basswood did quite well, and bees got to | or two afterward. 
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Old works on bees have been for some 
time past much sought for. Here is some- 
thing printed from a paper nearly a hundred 


years old. 
BEES 96 YEARS AGO. 

Friend Root: —I have taken the liberty to send 
you by this maila copy of The Pennsylvania Pack- 
et, an old newspaper printed in Phila., Pa,, in 1787. 
It contains a short article on Bee-keeping. If you 
consider it of sufficient interest to copy in GLEAN- 
INGS, please to do so, and afterward return the pa- 
per on the wooden roller to me again, and I will 
thank you. The paper is a relic of value that I wish 
to preserve. J. G. BINGHAM. 

McGrawville, Cortland Co., N. Y., Aug. 7, 1883. 

ON BEE-KEEPING. 

Many and great are the advantages to be gained by the in- 
habitants of these United States, if bees were propagated, sup- 
ported, and preserved. Our soil and climate are inferior to 
none for this purpose. Not Egypt, Greece, Italy, Germany, 
France, England, orany part whatever of the whole globe, 
would exceed us in the quantity, quality, or favor of the 
honey. Canaan, of old, could not with more propriety be call- 
ed aland flowng with milk and honey, than America would 
be did we but improve al] the ineans to produce these so valu- 
able and so important articles, which we might do very easily; 
which would assist each other, when we annually extend such 
pastures as would increase both. 

Beeswax for manufacturers, candles, and exportation will be 
a great motive to exertion, and perhaps emulation in this sys- 
tem; especially were a bounty given upon it by government. 
Wax candies would then be sold as cheap as tallow, and the 
pee of wax, in American exports, would be very great in- 
deed. 

A writer observes, that were bees propagated, and supported 
as extensively as a country would bear, innumerable insects 
would be destroyed; which feed upon the honey in the bloom 
of trees, shrubs, and herbs, And that this would tend to expel 
those hosts of insects, which we observe floating in the air, 
playing in the rays of the sun, near the time of its setting; 
many of which we are in danger of receiving into our bodies 
by respiration, because of their smallness: much to the in- 
jury of our health. 

If these observations are just, will not the increasing of bees 
assist in expelling the caterpillar and canker worm, which 
have so often destroyed the fruit of the apple-tree; whose 
young, often feeding upon that part of the bloom from which 
the bees collect the yellow down, which they carry into their 
hives on their legs? 

This point would easily be decided by those persons who 
have trees near their bee houses, or in those parts of the coun- 
try where bees are most frequent. Should the knowledge of 
any one prove this to be fact, that such trees are less fre- 
quently, or never attacked by these ravages, the world ought 
to be favored with the information. 

Insects often feed upon that moisture which many trees, 
especially the chestnut, afford in very sultry days in summer; 
which the bees feed upon with great activity. This is some- 
times called honey-dew, and is the sweet sap of the tree sweat- 
‘ing through the leaf, and becomes honey; which, if more gen- 
erally collected by the bees, would thereby serve to expel 
those troublesome and noxious insects, A FARMER. 

{New Hampshire Spy. 











WHY DO THEY CLUSTER OUT? 

My bees keep out on the alighting-board and side 
of the hive much of the time. Does it not indicate 
they are too warm? and should not the sack of chaff 
be removed from over the foundation-racks? 

Lewiston, Me., Aug. 17, 1883. I. C, MERRILL. 

Friend M.,I do not think there is very 
much danger of their being too warm away 
up in Maine where you are. I think the 
reason must be, because there is not any 
honey to be found. I should overhaul them 
and hunt up the trouble. I do not think a 
chaff cushion would do any harm at this 
season of the year. You can start them out 
if you get to work at it right. There is 
never any need of bees clustering out when 
there is honey to be found in the fields. 





RAISING QUEENS IN A HIVE HAVING A LAYING 
UEEN, 

I have been eecidsaahiins on raising queéns in 
the same hive that hasalaying queen. The first 
three hives I tried very early in the spring, failed; 
but on investigating I discovered what was lacking; 
and since, I have had no trouble, and raise them 
right along. I want those zinc strips to place in my 
division-board, and try to have my queens fertilized 
in the same hive, which lam satisfied I can do. I 





never could get them to raise more than from one 
to three celis atatime; but I think by combining 
some of the principles given in Mr. Alley’s book, | 
can raise more. ! am now raising them on Mr. Al- 
ley’s plan, and am well pleased with my success so 
far. 

HYBRIDS V8. FULL-BLOODS FOR HONEY. 

I have just got three queens from Mr. Heddon. | 
am satisfied he is on the right track for the coming 
bee. My experience with the Italians for over 2: 
years convinces me that a cross is preferable. I 
never had more than one full-blood to come up to 
the hybrid, and that was two years “ago. She just 
equaled a hybrid. This year my best full-blood, a 
long dark leather-colored queen, has given me 324 
ibs. extracted, while my best hybrid, perhaps three- 
fourths Italian, has made 583 lbs., including 26 lbs. 
comb honey. 

GOOD NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Icommenced extracting May 21, and the honey- 
flow has changed but very little, and this evening 
they are just roaring, as they have done nearly ev- 
ery day since spring. 

HONEY FROM ALFALFA, 

Our main and principal honey-resource is the al- 
falfa, which will continue to bloom yet for the next 
two months. J. F. Fuory. 

Lemore, Cal., July 31, 1883. 

Thank you, friend F., for your valuable 
facts. I know queens can be reared in a 
hive with a laying queen; but the matter 
seems to need investigation and experiment. 
—In regard to hybrids gathering the most 
honey, I am very much inclined to agree 
with you—at least to the extent that a small 
dash of black blood makes Italians better 
honey-gatherers. — I am very glad indeed to 
know that California promises so well this 
season; and particularly am I rejoiced to 
know that alfalfa is really a valuable honey- 
plant. Now, then, friends, if we can raise 
a forage plant that will pay, besides the hon- 
ey it yields, we are on a safe road to start a 
honey-farm. eet tae) 

HONEY FROM WHEAT-STUBBLE, ETC. 

Bees are doing well here this summer. Basswood 
lasted about two weeks. I see repv rts of bees work- 
ing on wheat-stubble; but I saw them working on 
barley very strongly here. R. DUNFORD. 

Young’s Point, Ont., Can., Aug. 18, 1883. 

Friend D., do you mean to say that bees 
work on the heads of the barley or on the 
stubbles, the same as on wheat? We pre- 
sume the latter, although you do not quite 
Say so. -- oor 


DO BEES STING WITHOUT PROVOCATION? 

I think, friend Root, that Andrea Norton has 
rather ‘‘got’’ you with regard to bees stinging 
without reason (page 405, July No.). My bees are 
not uncommonly bad, and I am not very often stung, 
and yet one of them came three or four rods from 
the hive and stung my face without giving any 
warning, and I wasn’t thinking about bees either. 

QUAKING ASPEN. 

On page 390, Green R. Shirer seems to almost 
doubt whether the quaking aspen is properly pop- 
lar or not, because it is not liriodendron. Gray’s 
Botany speaks of the aspen as a true poplar (genus 
populus); while the tulip-tree, liriodendron, is said 
to .grow “140 ft. high, and 8 to 9 ft. in diameter, in 
the Western States, where it is wrongly called poplar.” 

BURDETT HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Iowa, July 23, 1883. 
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I believe you seek to make upstatistics for the ben- | quicker and more regularly. I use no separators; 
efit of bee-keepers. My own showing isabout thus; I | the bulged ones I cut down to size, and extract. 
had to start with this year — spring count, 21 col- | The foundation used was made on the rubber plates, 
onies; lost six swarms; sold two; have now 35, 1 shipped to me from your house. 
have sold 737 lbs. comb honey; 1550 Ibs. extracted; A WAY TO USE THE RUBBER PLATES. 

‘n all, 2287, besides what we have consumed and giv- I did not succeed well in running melted wax over 
enaway. Sales have amounted to $295; expenses, | the plates, and have made dipping-plates, and dip 
$65; profit, $230. The season is over here, uuless we | sheets of wax, and press while warm,or ] warm 
should have some surplus fall honey, which would | them afterward in the sun, or over hot water; in 
be chiefly from smartweed, the main fall supply in | this way itis a success. We have supplied fdn. for 
this section. Cuas. W. Buck. 100 colonies this summer — all that was needed. I 

Midway, Ky., July 27, 1883. made fdn. about once a week. If a sheet is torn or 
broken, it is easily mended by lapping the broken 
edges and pressing it in the plates. The bees drew 
out this foundation very readily. Our principal 
THE REAL GENUINE ARTICLE, AND NO MISTAKE | honey-plant at this place is the flreweed (Epilobium 

ABOUT IT TRIS TIME. | Angustifolium), and the honey is considered No. 1. 
E. 8. BRooks. 











CRYSTALLIZED HONEY-DEW. 


“ | 

“G)RIEND ROOT:— As Oregon seems to be poorly | peptone se August ss, —_ 4 Th 
fl represented in the bee industry by its bee-|, Sure enough, riends, we have it now. The 
= nee Lwil venture a few items; and If any rato tel with ¢ beautiful Wilt 
part Is of interest to you, good; if not, why, it will | Candy that the leaf can be slipped out, leav- 
be bet MSF ers ee. WAP ing an oblong ball or roll, not unlike what 
To begin with, | will send you a little package con-| we sometimes find at the confectioner’s. 
taining cuttings from the fir-tree, which is coated |The taste is slightly aromatic. from the fir- 
over with honey-dew (so called here); it evidently tree; but otherwise itis much like fine cream 
oozes out, and thickens from the stem and leaf,and candy. I should think the quality of the 
tinally candies, as you see it now. Being white, it | hone would be excellent. This is most 
can be Seen quite a distance. -ft is not on allof the | wonderful. The branches look as if they 
branches, but in spots, or it appears in different | had been dipped in hot syrup, and repeated- 
places on the trees; nor 40 all the trees secrete it, ly coated until the covering is something 
for the majority of them show no traces of it. I | like the tallow which covers the wick in the 
could not detect any apis at any time upon it. Hun- | old way of making tallow candles. The 
ey-dew has been plentiful this season, but candies | Substance has a sort of cooling taste to the 
on nothing but the fir. The flowers, tuo, have been | tongue, something like the sugar in raisins, 
full of honey, and I am inclined to think that honey- from which I presume it is a sort of grape 
dew, and the nectar from flowers, is one and the | sugar; butas honey is principally grape sugar, 
same thipg. May it not be, at least partly so, that | this would be nothing strange. When this 
the sweet passes off through the pores of the plant- | #¢cumulation is wetted by the wowser ey 
leaf and flowers into the air and is condensed by the bac como ee bagel ce = ewan amen 
aot ne 1 gpion prscnppa nda ge day setae busy. If such secretions are common, it 
; Seecieee : would seem that 1000 colonies,or even more, 
dew? for it appears on dry leaves sometimes, as might do well in a single spot. I declare. if 
well a8 graam. : I could afford it,and Oregon were not so far 
The bee business bas not received much attention | off | would at once go up there and investi- 
in this State, for it has beea cons.dered a poor coun- gate. Friend Bi. how many trees have you 
try for bees and honey; but now with the improved | that thus exude honey ? and over how large 
hives and other applixuces used in modern bee | a tract of land are they scattered? Whvdo 
keeping before us, it dawns upon our minds that | you not locate bees enough right near these 
bees and honey may be produced here too. | trees, to utilize every bit of this wonderful 
THE HIVE I PREFER. | sweetness? <As it is candied so white and 
I prefer the Simplicity hive to all others tried thus | dry, I presume very likely it would candy 
far, for bees winter well in them for me, andI get | in cells. Buteven if it did, it seems to me 
from one-third to one-half more honey from them; | it would be beautiful confectionery even 
besides, they are easily handled. I have some col- | then. Do you see this state of affairs every 
onies tiered up four stories high, and nearly all three | Season, or is it only occasional? and is it 
deep, with bees enough to fill them. Luse starters COntined to special months in the season ? is 
full size in both one and two pound sections. it on only one kind of a tree? Excuse my in- 
pievgitngedede ni Pag 27 soph ates or eae ore ‘ae 
Py 7 jack ig pinay: sgh ‘ ro out handred dollars for such a tree on our 
s Stull, equare; then nald this to another ‘larger | srounds, without hesitation. I will carry 
one, of convenient size to handle easily. Then drop your box of samples to the Toronto Conven- 
‘he section down over the small block, which comes {ign ; and if you can answer my inguiries in 
up about half way of the section, and press the | time to have the paper present there, we 

‘tarter down on the block, and, with melted wax, | shall be very glad of it indeed. 
fasten it in about three places, and you have it  [ believe, friend B., your suggestion, that 
square, with starter in center of the section, and the honey from the plant might float in the 
straight. I suppose you will say, “Too slow.” But | atmosphere, is not considered tenable. Wa- 
it is good and sure. I laid aside the Parker fastener. | ter evaporates; but sugar, never, unless it is 
| am satisfied that it pays to use full-size starters, | burnt, and then it is sugar no longer, but 

for the reason that the sections are filled much | caromel. 
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1000 LBS. OF HONEY EVERY 10 DAYS 
FROM 37 HIVES. 
A GOOD PLACE TO RAISE HONEY. 

ERHAPS it would be interesting to a few of 

Lng you to hear from me again, although it has 

been a long time since I have written for a 
journal. I would say, that I have located at last in 
Fresno County, Cal., which I find to be as good a 
place as I could find for a honey-producing locality. 
One apiary of 37 hives, all of which were trans- 
ferred and Italianized this season, since they began 
gathering honey has turned off 1000 lbs. every 10 
days, and they are full again. This is an irrigated 
section, and, to the careful bee-keeper, there will 
never be a dearth of honey. To the new comer it is 
the barest-looking place a honey-man would be like- 
ly to settle in. Every place that is not irrigated is 
as dry and dusty as a desert. Alfalfa and Egyptian 
corn are the honey-plants of our section. The 
country is becoming better every year for bees, and 
will, ere long, rival any part of the world for honey- 
producing, and the quality is excellent. The Holy- 
Land bees are the best for this section. They are 
hardy, long-lived, strong-winged, and great layers; 
all the points combined make them the bees for us. 
Selma, Cal.. Aug., 1883. 0. 8. DAvVIs. 
Friend D.,I am very glad to have you 
bring out the fact that honey can be produc- 
ed in abundance by artificial pasturage and 
irrigation. When we get down to this we 
have got pretty nearly a sure thing on a big 
crop of honey every year. The alfalfa we 
are familiar with, but the Egyptian corn we 
do not quite understand. Who wil! teil us 
a little more about it ? 
er oe 
HOW TO GET GOOD QUEENS. 
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FRIEND HAYHURST’S VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT. 





f J RIEND HUTCHINSON, in reading your criti. 
cisms of friend Ajley’s book I am led to infer 
that you have overlooked a suggestion by me 
on page 33, 1881, for lam quite certain that,if you 
had tried the method there mentioned, you would 
hardly advise cutting holes in combs to give the bees 
a chance to build cells. I used the method during 
the summer of 1880, and have used it ever since, 
preferring it to any that has been described. Per- 
haps I had better tell the story over again. 

Get some nice stiff basswood, and cut it into strips 
%x% in., and as long as the bottom-bar of your 
frame; these are to be dipped in meltéd beeswax, 
and then nailed to the end-bars of empty brood- 
frames, one piece just below the top-bar, a second 
one about two iuches below the top, and a third one 
four inches below the top. 

Have your breeding queens deposit eggs in new 
foundation combs; and when they are just begin- 
nivg to hatch, cut out strips about eight inches long, 
and containing one row of celiseach. These strips 
are to be fastened to the pieces of wood that are 
nailed to the empty brood-frames, and on the inside 
of the frame. They are easily attached by ‘‘ pinch- 
ing’’ them on. They should be so placed that the 
septum will be below the lower edge of the strip to 
which they are fastened. 

Your brood is now ready for the cell-building col- 
ony, and the place inthe comb from which it was 
taken can easily be filled with fdn, 


o—) 








When the queen-cells are well started, it is a goo 
plan to reduce the number by picking out the larv:: 
from alternate ones; the bees can then transfer the 
feed to other cells, and thus give the “ babies” plen- 
ty toeat. [rarely have queens hatch from cells tha: 
contain no surplus feed. When the cells are abou! 
ready to hatch, I transfer them to the lamp nursery, 
each cell in a cage by itself. These cages are made 
in cases by boring 1%;-in. holes in a %-inch board, 
about the sizeof a Langstroth frame. Each case con- 
tains four rows of pine holes each; one side of the 
board is covered with wire cloth. On the other sid 
I have narrow strips of tin folded V-shape, and nail- 
ed just below each row of holes. These are to sup 
port pieces of coarsely perforated tin, cut as long as 
the case, and wide enough to coverone row of holes. 
They are kept in place by buttons made of bent pins. 
The queen-cells are fastened in the cages by ** pinch- 
ing’’ them to the wood in about the position they oc- 
cupied in the hive. A moment’s inspection shows it 
any queens are hatched, and it is not necessary to 
visit the nursery more than four times daily. 

The idea of the case of cages was suggested to me 
by friend J. D. Meador, of Independence, Mo. | 
have used them with success three years. 

E. M. HAYHURST. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 8, 1883. 
ER eg 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM C. P. DADANT. 





THE DADANT HONEY-PAILS; VENTILATION FOR COME 
HONFY. 

= EAR MR. ROOT:—In regard to what you say 

LD) in JUVENILE for August about the tin pails 
7 we use for extracted honey, allow me to say 
that there is one advantage with them which you 
do not consider. It is, that the 10, 5, and 2% Ib. 
pails can be used by the purchaser after the honey 
has been taken out, and this is quite an item in the 
sale of honey in pails. They are not very conveni- 
ent for liquid honey, indeed; but as honey is han- 
dled mainly in winter, after it is granulated, they 
are then as safe as any thing else, and much han- 
dier. We have shipped honey in them as far as 
Montana, and had no trouble, whenever the honey 
was granulated. : 

I should also like to put in a hint in regard to the 
matter spoken of by Mr. Langstroth; i. e., ventila- 
tion in summer. There are two risks to run in sum- 
mer—too much ventilation, and too little. In June 
and July we have had numerous cases of comb 
melting by want of air, and extreme of heat. For 
the last 3 years we have been in the habit of raising 
the hive 2 inches from the bottom-board, and of 
leaving a space of an inch at the junction of the up- 
per and lower stories, by setting the upper story 1! 
inch back. This leaves a chance for air to circulate 
in extremely hot weather. 

We consider that, whenever bees lie out of the 
hive in clusters, they are too warm inside, and they 
need air. So this for us is arule; and if any colony 
clusters outside we give them more ventilation, and 
keep increasing the ventilation until they manage 
to find room for allinside. Of course, the other ex- 
treme is as bad. If you have too much space, and 
the bees lose their heat, it will be injurious. But I 
would rather see them with plenty of ventilation 
than have them cluster outside, because the hive is 
too hot for them to remain, and I often pity the poor 
bees that belong to some of the old fozies. They 
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are willing enough to work; but what can they do, 
50,000 of them, in a hive 12 inches each way, with an 
entrance one inch wide, and no other ventilation? 
No wonder they swarm to exhaustion; I would do 
the same in their place. If your readers will try 
this rule, ventilation enough to keep all the bees inside, 


| will warrant they will find it good. 
C. P. DADANT. 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Til., Aug. 25, 1883. 


You are right, friend D. The sized pails 
you mention are perhaps a little more like an 
ordinary pail, having the cover to cover the 
whole top and slip over the outside, than 
the Jones pailsgalthough the latter can be 
used as a pail also; but. having the cover 
smaller than the top of the pail, it is a little 
troublesome to get the goods out of them. 
Friend Jones suggests, however, that he has 
something more in the way of pails when we 
get up to Toronto. Thanks for your sug- 
gestions in regard to ventilation. 








Notes and Queries. 





SYRLO-ITALIANS, 

“e720U ought to see some workers of large yel- 
W low Italians in my yard mated to Syrian drones. 

= -Twould do your old eyes good to look. And 
Syrian queens mated to Italian drones make a worker 
just beautiful; yes, and they are workers too. I 
don’t expect to ever have to feed again with such 
stock. I had 2 natural swarms this forenoon of the 
above mixture. W. P. HENDERSON. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., Aug. 18, 1883. 

[Friend H., we have quite a lot of those half Italians 
and balf Syrians (or,Holy-Lands); and although they 
are very nice bees, they are not storing honey now— 
at least, not enough so but that they would have to 
be fed if they hadn’t old stores enough to take them 
through the winter. IT have occasionally found col- 
onies of this cross that get honey where the full- 
blood Italians did not seem to get any.] 


DRONE FDN. FOR COMB HONEY. 

Drone fdn. is not nearly as good as worker fdn. for 
sections. My experience in drone fdn. is about like 
friend Green’s oa page 446, Aug. GLEANINGS, 1883. 

Hill Church, Pa. H. M. MOYER. 


The 11th line in my communication, page 485, Aug. 
JUVENILE, should read: The whirlpool is one mile 
below the railroad Suspension Bridge, and the rail- 
road Suspension Bridge is two miles below the Falls. 

St. Davids, Ont., Can., Aug. 22,1883. Witt ELLs. 


lextracted 40 Ibs. of honey from one hive 1l days 
ago, and to-day I extracted 80 lbs. more from the 
same hive. Thatis not very bad. My bees are all 
working like tigers. Basswood is in full blast just 
now. J. G. PARTRIDGE, 

Newmarket, Ont., Can., Aug. 8, 1883. 

BEES SOMETIMES LEAVE WUTHOUT CLUSTERING. 

1 see some doubts in GLEANINGS in regard to bees 
leaving without clustering first. I will add my mite, 
by saying that one swarm did, anyhow; one of mine 
came out and left in less than three minutes; and, 
what hurt me, it was an imported queen that went 
with them. S. H. MILLIGAN, 

Portland, Ind., July 25, 1883. 











You think that bees working on lilac is uncommon, 
Our bees worked lively on them this year. 


ELMER SCHRIFTERKNECAT. 
New London, Ohio. 


PARSSIPS. 
- [had about a half-acre lot next to my garden that 
got set in parsnip seed, I suppose from the garden, 
It was thick. The other day I started to cut them 
all down, and, to my surprise, found thousands of 
bees busy gathering honey and pollen, so L left 
them. They come up every year, but TI don’t know 
what kind of ypney they make. JOS. PERKINS. 

Mechum’s River, Alb. Co., Va., Aug. 16, 1883. 

(Thank you, friend P. I do not think we have 
ever hada report before of honey from parsnips. 
Our market gardeners who raise parsnips for seed 
can probably tell us something about this.] 


EXPRESS AGENTS WHO SAY GOODS ARE NOT THERE, 
I delayed sending to you to trace up our basket 
of things, because we sometimes find them stored 
away in the depot. We believed ours was there, and 
sent twice for it, and finally, after writing to you to 
have a tracer sent after it, it was found stored away 
in the express office. I am very sorry to make you 
the least unnecessary trouble. Bees are O. K. 
SARAH J. W. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Tl., July 14, 1883. 

{It seems to me, friends, it is time some sort of a 
vehement protest were made against this state of 
affairs. If some penalty were decided on by the ex- 
press companies that their employes would have to 
stand when they throw one out of the use of his 
goods that he has paid for, perhaps such cases would 
be less frequent.] 


CAUTION ABOUT INTRODUCING WHEN THE BEES ARE 
DISPOSED TO ROB, 

I think I have lost two more queens. I looked to- 
night; the bees were out of the cage. I found some 
queen-cells started, but it was too dark to look for 
the queen. It is not safe to open a hive in the day 
time. They got to robbing the other day when I was 
looking fora queen. I think that is the reason I 
have had such bad luck. When I find how many I 
have lost I will try my luck again. 








WM. FOWLER. 

Geneseo. N. Y., Aug. 20, 1883. 

[Friend F., I presume a great many queens are 
lost in just that way. It is very bad tohave the bees 
get to going like that. When they do, you want a 
bee-tent, or else you want to work by moonlight, as 
I have directed in the A BC.] 


HONEY FROM COTTON, 

Iam sorry that [ did not tell you to put a little 
of the cotton honey I sent you in some water, but 
suppose it is too late now. When put in water it 
makes a very delicious drink, as it has a very pe- 
culiar acid — more like citric acid. The flavor is 
caught better in water. J. D. FoosHe. 

Coronaca, 8. C., Aug. 20, 1883. 

(Many thanks to you, friend F., for the sample of 
cotton honey. But to tell the truth, it was not ad- 
mired very much at our table. The color is rather 
dark, and the flavor rather rank; and I remember 
now there was considerable acid taste — nearly 
enough, no doubt, to make fair lemonade. If you 
will send some more I will try it in a glass of water. 
By the way, dogs cotton yield honey ever year, or is 
it only occasionally? There has been quite a little 
discussion in regard to the matter. 
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My bees up to date have increased from 6 to 23, 
and over 350 lbs. extracted honey. 
Wma. HUMPHREY. 
Rodney, Ont., Can., July 30, 1883. 


CABBAGE-PALMETTO. 

Bees are not doing much now with us, but will be 

as busy as can be in about two weeks more, when 

cabbage-palmetto will commence to open its blooms. 
La Grange, Fia., July 17, 1883. I. MENDEL. 


HONEY FROM THE BLACK-OAK. 
My bees are working vigorously on the black-oak. 
I send you a sample of bud and blossofh which I find 
on this tree, and which the bees are working on. 
Calhoun, Ili., July 31, 1883. M. J. HARRIS. 


I started in spring of 1882 with 4 stands; increased 
to 18, and took 400 lbs. of comb honey. Lost three 
in wintering; started spring of 1883 with 15; have in- 
creased to 37, but no honey to amount to any thing; 
has been dry here. A. W. SPRACKLEN. 

Cowden, Ill., Aug. 25, 1883. 


What do you think of the new system of bee man- 
agement, by Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, called the Con- 
trollable bee-hive? AMOS IVES. 

Ionia, Mich., Aug. 10, 1883. 

{Friend Ives, we refer you to page 525 for our 
opinion of Mrs. Cotton and her system.] 


BEES IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Bees are still doing wellin this locality. I have 
taken 4800 Ibs. extracted and 430 ibs. comb from 91 
colonies, spring count. They swarmed inordinately 
—107 colonies having issued; but by putting back 
and uniting [ increased my stock only 23. The honey 
is all white-clover and linden. 


Aug. 13, 1883. S. W. SALISBURY. 


A QUERY ABOUT HONEY-ROOMS. 
Will J. W. Porter, who wrote about a ‘“ honey- 
room,’’ on page 86, please to describe more particu- 
larly how the roofing-felt is applied, and how long it 
has kept him free from insects? can it be put on the 
honey-house already built? Iam troubled by large 
black ants. M. FRANK TABER, 
Salem, O., July 26, 1583. 


We got about down to the bottom of the ladder 
this spring, taking out only 10 per ceat of live bees 
in one cvllar; but they have come on wonderfully 
this summer, and we have over 5000 tbs. of honey, 
with the promise of as much more. 

RAPID EXTRACTING. 

We took out 500 ibs. in 4 hours, two men, and put 
the honey in firkins. Is that not good time for two 
men? M. A. WiLLIAMs & Co. 

Berkshire, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1883. 

SOUR HONEY FOR WINTERING. 

I bad a good swarm last week, and have hived 
them. I gave them brood, etc. 1 have about 20 ibs. 
of old honey in frames, soured some. Will it answer 
to feed it to them on top of the frames after fall 
bloom, to fill up for winter? Wa. M. YOUNG. 

Nevada, O., Aug. 27, 1883. 

[I would save the sour honey till spring, friend Y. 
So far as I have experimented in the matter, for 
feed in the fall it is sure to kill, every time.] 


Bees are working well, but season is so wet that 
honey is thin, and capped very slowly. But the de- 
mand I have for section honey i3 wonderful. I can 
hardly drive through towa but some of the grocers 








hail me to say their case of honey is all gone, and 

they must have some more this very day. I keep 

every thing sojd out close. WALTER B. HOUSE. 
Saugatuck, Mich., July 23, 1883. 


THE WEED THAT POISONS FLIES. 

As no one has made any reply to our friend near 
Wilmington, N. C., in regard to fly poison, I will say 
that [ have killed thousands of them with a weed 
that very much resembles the ground-cherry, al- 
though it grows much larger — sometimes four or 
five feet. Itlooks quite watery, and is full of ridges, 
and grows onrich soil arvund the barnyard. The 
leaves from the wild coffee-bean tree will answer the 
same purpose. TA VID ENGLAND. 

Red Oak, Ellis Co., Tex., Aug. 12, 1883. 


“A’’ SUGAR VS. NATURAL STORES. 

This bas been an extra good year for honey so far, 
and bees are still bringing it in. I always rob my 
bees very close, and then feed them up with the best 
A sugar that I can get. I let it boil 15 to 30 minutes; 
let it cool, and then pourit in the feeder, atin box 
5x6x2 inches, with a floating rack init made of wood. 
I think that the more good sense that we make use 
of in the handling of our bees, the better. 

I. A. HEICHERT. 

Newcastle, Henry Cv., Ind., Aug. 16, 1883. 


A BEE-MAN IN TROUBLE. 

I have 40 colonies of bees I wish to sell. I got bad- 
ly hurt about two weeks ago—horses ran off with 
me, broke my collar-bone, dislocated shoulder, broke 
two ribs, and punctured the lungs. I was in poor 
health before; vitality low; doctor says it will make 
it harder for me to get along,if I live.. If you or 
any of your readers can come and take them from 
my yard, I would sell very cheap for cash, as I don’t 
expect to be able to handle them soon. 

SAMUEL G. MCQUISTON, 

Clarence, Ford Co., Tl., Aug. 27, 1883. 


FRIEND BOLIN’S IDEA OF WHAT GOOD QUEENS 
OUGHT TO BE. 

I see in the JUVENILE fur Aug. that those import- 
ed queens have arrived, and also that the best will 
not go around. Well, in case they are not all sold 
when this reaches you, send me a fair or dark one, 
it makes no difference about the color, just so she 
**makes the gravel fly ’’ in the way of laying. What- 
ever kind you send, send the rest of the $6.00 in $1.00 
queens with the imported one. If the imported 
queens are all gone, send $1.00 queens for the entire 
amount, as I have more calls for queens than I can 
fill. JAMES BOUIN. 

West Lodi, Seneca Co., Ohio, Aug. 22, 1883. 





HOW I INTRODUCE QUEENS. 

First move the old swarm 3 or 4 rods, then set the 
new hive (with combinit)in the place of the old 
one; in5or 10 minutes put your cage, with queen 
and bees init, bottom up, on top the frames; with- 
draw the wire gauze so they can go into the hive; 
cover the top of hive and cagetight. The queen 
will go to laying the next day; the bees that are 
abroad will return to the new hive. This is dividing 
aswarm. In3or4days, if you wish you can take 
what is left of the old swarm, and transfer to the 
new. I never lost a queen in this way. 

V. MCBRIDE. 

Chardon, Geauga Co., Ohio. 

[Your plan does very well sometimes, friend M., 


and then, again, sometimes it does not.] 
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THOSE CRAZY BEES. 

If friend J. M. Harris’ bees are mad, there is meth- 
od in their madness; for while they are prétending 
to rake hay they are also raking up the fibers of 
wood, or lint, to use in brood-capings, eh? 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Aug. 11, 1883. 

{I can’t quite agree with you, friend F., although 
your explanation is ingenious. If, after they had 
raked and scraped a while, they could be seen rak- 
ing portions of the fuzzy wood, I would accept your 
explanation; but I have watched, and have never 
been able to see that they scraped up any thing.) 


PUTTING BEES ON FDN. DURING SEPTEMBER. 

I write you for a little information. 1. Can 2 or3 
pounds of bees make enough this fall on comb 
foundation to keep them through the winter? 2. 
Since my old swarm turned out the last new swarm, 
they have apparently done but little good. One or 
two days after they swarmed last, [saw a queen in 
front of the old hive. What became of her, I don’t 
know. Since then they don’t appear to be doing any 
thing. I examined brood comb, and can not see any 
young bees. Do you think the queen is lost? It’s 
very seldom you see a bee leave hive or return. 
The hive-box is almost full of honey. I placed a box 
on top, but they do not go into it. 

J. W. STEVENSON. 

Zanesville, Ohio, Aug. 14, 1883. 

{Friend 8., you can build up good colonies in the 
way you suggest, with three or four pounds of bees, 
if you get them right into business, and make them 
“climb.” But unless you give them very careful 
attention, and make the queen raise brood largely, 
there is much danger of a failure.—The only way 
you can do any thing with the old colony that has 
swarmed, is to transfer them, for you must be able 
to see their combs, and know what they are doing, 
before you can decide what todo. They may be all 
right; for a colony, after it has swarmed, is usually 
pretty quiet for a week or two. The young queen 
would not be laying under ten days or two weeks, 
perhaps. See remarks in regard to building up in 
the fall, on page 536, 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER. 


MEDINA., SEPT. 1,188s3. 














The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God.—Rom. 8:16. 





WE have to-day, Aug. 31, 6190 subscribers. The 
highest number GLEANINGS has ever reached. 


HALE-POUND honey-pails we are obliged to ad- 
vance to $4.25 per 100, instead of $4.00, as formerly 
given. We have them packed 100 in a box, all ready 
to ship; the extra 25 cts. isto pay for the box and 
packing. There has been a great demand for the 
three sizes of glass honey-pails; but we hope soon to 
be able to send any of the three sizes promptly; 
namely, %, 1, and 1% Bb. sizes. 





SUPPLIES FOR ANOTHER SEASON. 

AS WE have now a good force of hands to make 
work, or to put up orders, and comparatively little 
to do, we will, until Jan. 1, 1884, allow a discount of 5 
per cent on all orders for fdn. mills; and on orders 
for bee-hive material, and implements for bee cul- 
ture, a discount of three per cent, in addition to the 
discounts already mentioned in our price list. On 
goods from the counter store, we can make no fur- 
ther discounts than those already mentioned in the 
price list. 


DECLINE IN FOUNDATION AND WIRE NAILS. 
IN accordance with the drop in wax, we have re- 
duced the price of fdn. as follows: 


1 to 25 lbs., per pound pee Seek Fete 42¢ 
25to 0 * ‘on ~ wilds os a +03 410 
50 to 100 * a a 40¢ 


By mail, the regular size will be 65c; 3 Ibs., $1.80. 

By freight or express, 
3 lbs., regular sizes, will be.... eae ree |S 
gi * sy std = hea ery 2 00 
bs og a RH te eae vin ee 
+: id ” “ * eis Letts 9 75 

We have the fdn. ready to ship by first train, any 
size or any quantity. Very thin, for starters, 10c 
per lb. more than above prices. We can now make 
very thin in full L. sheets where wanted, Above 
prices are good until further notice. 

We have also been able to make quite a reduction 
in the price of wire nails, and more too, they are 
now to be made of Bessemer steel instead of iron. 
For particulars, see new price list. 

THE ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 

CONSIDERABLE discussion has come up in regard 
to the one-piece section, and some do not seem to 
see clearly what weintendtodoaboutit. Well, there 
is nothing to do about it, that I know of, except to 
fight it out; in fact, there is nothing else todo. If 
Mr. Fornecrook has no legal or moral right to the 
one-piece section, to give way to him would be like 
giving way to a thief because it is a difficult matter 
to arrest him. I have had counsel from an able at- 
torney, whom Iam to pay $25 a day, if I need him; 
and he says Mr. Forncrook can by no means make 
our sections an infringement, after what I have 
shown you of what Fiddes has made and used since 
1873; and it seems to me any reasonable man must 
admit as much. With this before us,it is only a 
question of resisting an attempt at blackmail. But 
on the other hand, just as soon as it can be made to 
appear that friend Forncrook has a right to the sec- 
tions, I will stop making them at once, and do all in 
my power to induce all bee-keepers to stop making 
or using any not of Mr. F.’s make. If Mr. Forn- 
crook can give any satisfactory reason why he has a 
right to monopolize sections made of one piece of 
wood, our columns are always open to him; but un- 
til he can make some such explanation, it seems to 
me a Christian duty to resist him with all our com- 
bined strength, even if it takes the best lawyers in 
the land, and costs ten thousand dollars to do it. 
Most of you know how earnestly GLEANINGs has 
fought against humbugs and swindles in all these 
years that are past, and some of you know that I 
have been a great many times threatened. I want 
to be sure that Iam right; andI am always glad of 
suggestions and advice. But while I amin the right, 
I hope I shall not be easily frightened out of what I 
ought to do, even if it takes large sums of money to 
maintain right. 
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SHORTLY after the notice in our last number, of 
our reduction in the price of maple sugar, we closed 
out the whole lot, so we shall have no more maple 
sugar until another season, except the little cakes 
on our 3-cent counter. Where these are wanted by 
the pound, they will be 18 cents. 


THE LRON-JACKET HONEY-CANS. 

A GREAT trade has sprung up in these. We are 
able to make a discount from our table prices as 
fullows: On orders of 10 or more, a discount of 5 
per cent; on 100 or more, 10 per cent. These can be 
shipped anywhere full of honey, or empty, without 
any crating. soci 


FROM our notice in the last JUVENILE, many of 
the friends got the impression that we wanted to pur- 
chase black and bybrid queens. lam sorry we did 
not make it clearer. We do not want to buy them 
atall. We simply publish the names for the accom- 
modation of those who want them. Our imported 
queens are all gone, even to the most indifferent 
one. We are waiting anxiously for the next fifty. 


A NEW USE FOR THE QUEEN NURSERY. 

WE have recently made the discovery, that the 
queen nursery is just the thing fur putting fdn. into 
wired frames. Heat it up as for hatching queen- 
cells, having the temperature pretty high; slip the 


sheet of fdn. between the diagonal wires and the up- | 


rights, then hang them in the nursery until the wax 
is quite soft. Now imbed it with your roller and 
Easterday fdn. fastener, and you will find you can 
do it with great ease, and it will stay, even for a long 
shipment. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The annual meeting will be held at Independence, 
Mo., on the 20th and 21st days of Sept., 1883. Special 
invitation to all bee-keepers. 8S. W. SALISBURY, 

Secretary. 


OHLO STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold 
a convention during State Fair week at the State 
Fair grounds, Columbus, O., commencing on Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 4. DANIEL SPEAR, Sec. 


A meeting of the bee-keepers of Maryland and 
vicinity, and all interested, is called, by several 
prominent bee-keepers of this State, to assemble at 
the Bee Tent on Thursday, Sept. 6, at 11 A.M., for the 
purpose of forming a bee-keepers’ association. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12, 1883. C. H, LAKE. 


TO BEE-KEEPERS OF NORTH AMERICA, 


As one of the olcest of your number, I desire res- 
pectfully to remind you that the Toronto Conven- 
tion will afford us ail an opportuntity of paying a 
well-earned tribute tothe memory of our honored 
dead—Samuel Wagner, Moses Quinby, Adam Grimm, 
Richard Coivin and others, who did so much to ele- 
vate American apiculture to its present high posi- 
tion. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, Ohio, Aug. 23, 1883. 


BEE CONVENTION AT TOLEDO, OHIO. 

The next annual meeting of the Tri-State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held on the 12th, 13th, 
and lth of next September, during the week of the 
Tri-State Fair at Toledo, Ohio. It is customary to 
say that Messrs. So and So,“ and other prominent 
bee-men will be present,” etc., ete. Well, we have 
quite a number of “prominent bee-men” (prom- 
inent at home) in this region, and they know how to 
raise the bees, get the honey, cure foul brood, and 
winter the bees too; but if Mr. Heddon is well 
enough to be at the meeting and the fair, we will 
pump him on wintering, and Mr. Muth on foul 
brood, and Novice, if here,on general principles, 
and the editor of the Bee Journal to fill in where the 
rest lack. We do not expect tohave any long essays 
or speeches. It being the week of the fair, we ex- 





pect the great attraction for bee-keepers will be the 
Bee and Honey Show, and such bee-keepers ani 
their friends as desire to stay several days can briny 
their “ eatables”’ and blankets with them, and cam) 
on the fair grounds. One or more tents will b: 
provided for such as make application to me a fe, 
days before the fair, at a cost that will pay for the 
use of the tents, but we hope to be able to borrow 
tents and so save expense. 

A premium is offered for the foundation-machin« 
making the best foundation for the brood-chamber 
on the grounds, and two mills have already arrived 
for that purpose, and the makers of three other ma- 
chines have promised to be bere if possible. 

A premium list with extra blanks, rules and regu- 
lations, railroad fares, freight rates, etec., will be 
sent free to all applicants. Dr. A. B. MAson, 

Wagon Works, Ohio. 

From the American Bee Journal, of Aug. 22, 1883. 


SOMETHING MORE IN REGARD TO EXCURSION 
RATES, 


Mr. A. I. Root :—I have received a letter, of which 
the inclosure is a copy, from Mr. Hiel, manager ot 
the Toronto Industrial Exhibition, which is the out- 
come of an application which I made to bim to se- 
cure reduced rates tor bee-keepers in the State of 
Michigan. As it would receive publicity through 
your journal, perhaps you will be kind enough to 
give it insertion. There are single-fare rates for the 
whole week of our convention. IL inclose you, also; 
a clipping sent me by the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
anent cheap excursion rates from Cincinnati to Ni- 
agara Falls. As these Falis are only a short distance 
from Toronto, and the fares very low, many of our 
friends may, and no doubt will, avail themselves of 
this opportunity, whereby they will behold the 
grandeur of Niagara Falis, and also be present with 
us at the convention. The prospects are brighter 
than ever. D. A. JONES. 

B-eton, Can., Aug. 25, 1883. 

H. J. Hiel, Esq.:—Replying to yours of the — inst., 
would say that we do not wish to advertise any re- 
duction from regular rates; but if there are any on 
our line who apply to you, and you will refer the ap- 
plication to me, I will furnish them certificates, on 
which they can obtain tickets to Port Huron or De- 
troit, and return, at excursion rates. 

D. EDWARDS. 
SUMMER EXCURSIONS BY THE BEE LINE, 

Cincinnati to Put-In-Bay and return, $8.35; Cincinnati to 
Lake Side and return, $7.65; Cincinnati to Lake Chautauqua 
and return, $11.25; Cincinnati to Buffalo and return, $14.25; 
Cincinnati to Niagara Falls and return, $14.75, 

All the places named above can be reached in twelve hours 
by the Bee Line. Tickets good to return until October 28, 1885. 
BEE-LINE TICKET OFFICE, 108 WEST FOURTH ST,, 

Between Race and Vine streets. 
AND GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
FURTHER, 

When you report rates of fare to Toronto, you 
can mention that tickets from Odgensburgh to Tor- 
onto, and return, for $8.00. If Ll learn of other rates 
I will inform you. Geo. W. House. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1883. 


DEALERS IN 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES! 


We invite correspondence with dealers in supplies, 
and large consumers, as to furnisbing their supplies 
for next season. We shall give such discounts and 
protection as will give them good profits, and still 
be an advantage for small consum ‘°s purchasing of 
them, avoiding the annoyances of delays, miscar- 
riage, and shortage, and a gfeat saving in freights, 
and cost of boxing and crating in small lots. We 
are now building a new shop which will have three 
or four times the capacity of our present one, and 
shall be able to fill orders to any extent. We have 
commenced the manufacture of a new hive, which 
meets the wants of experienced bee-keepers and be- 
ginners better than any thing we have seen. Send 
for circular of this hive. G. B. LEWIS, 

Sept. 1, 1883. WATERTOWN, WIS. 


PATENT FDW. MILLS, | iin 


6-inch, $10.00. 
WM. C. PELHAM, Maysville, Ky. 











10-inch, $15.00. 
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HOLY - LAND 
CYPRIAN QUEENS 


AND 


Farm Implements! 


I have a fine lot of pure Holy-Land and Cyprian | 
jueens which I will sell for one-fourth more than | 
toot sells his Italians. Also a few pure Albinos; | 
they are light-colored, and very gentle. | 

| keep on hand, and can ship from the factories | 
where made, a stock of Farm Implements, a two- | 
horse corn-planter, with drill attachment; one-horse | 
corn-drills that will plant in hills; a steel-toothed 
harrow in three sections, with lever to clear from 
trash, or pass over obstacles; spring- -tooth harrows; 
common harrows, with 40 er 50 teeth; sulkey hay- 
rakes; Sulkey cultivators, plow-sulkeys, ete. Send 
tor Circular. tf 


H_ B. HARRINGTON, Medina, 0. | 
CANADA ONLY. | 


Summer Rape Seed For Sale by. 
H. SMITH, Box 102, New Hamburg, Ontario, Canada. 8tfd | 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 

dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square | 

feet to the lb. Circular and samples | 

free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. c O., VN. Y. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 








Apply to CHAS, F. MUTH, CincInnaTI,O. | 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 0c for “Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.”’ ltfd 


GEORGE W. BAKER, 


—or— 


Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


Has 3000 New Ulustrated Cir- 
culars (to give away) of 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 
Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Also Extractors, Honey - Knives, 
Smokers, etc., etc. 3-2d 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EAN [tallan & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies, For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, | 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &e. Address 
ltfd DR. dé. P..A, BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 











LOOK: 


A Perfect MORSE Telegraph Instrument for 
beginners. Send for catalogue. 
5-12d PB, KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 
Sex postal for my 20- “page price list of Italian, 
Cyprian, and my -Land Bees, Nuclei, Queens, 
und An cuppee 
4tfd H. H. B OWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 





- DADANT'S FOUNDATION. 


-—UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. — 


Nothing is better; =? fdn. -—_. exactl ly. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 2 3, 1882. CuHas. F. 
The finest ‘and brightest I ever saw. 
Adamsville, O., March, 1882. GREEN R. SHIRER. 
Best I have used; no breaking down; bees take it 


MUTH. 


| readily. W. B. SPENCE, Sidney, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1882. 


I like it better than any offered by dealers. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24, 1882. C. H. LAKE. 
It is the nicest I have used. D. KEYEgs, 
Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1882. 
It is the best I ever saw. 
Racine, Wis., July 19, )882. 
Willing to pay 2 cts. per lb. more than for any I 
have seen. F. WILCOX, Mauston, Wis., Mar. 23, 1882. 
The most perfect article that I have seen. 
Christianburg, Ky. G. W. DEMAREE. 
Very well satisfied. Bees worked on it finely. 
Avon, St. Genevieve Co., Mo. Wm. BLOoM. 
Have used about 75 lbs. from , but I prefer 
yours. Rev. W. BALLANTINE, Sago, Ohio. 
Your foundation is the best. J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., March 25, 1882, 
The nicest I ever received. H. W. Funk. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Your fdn. beats them all. Bees draw it out fast- 
er. Jos. CROWDEN, Remington, Ind. 
Ahead of any fdn. maker of ee world. 
Borodino. N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
1 concluded to send to you, even if express is 
higher. Council Grove, Kan. D. 'T. NORTON. 
l never saw any nicer. G. TISDALE. 
Westff¥ld, N. Y., March 31, 1 
Better than any I a eever had. J.B. MASON. 
Mechanic’s Falls, M 
Well pleased with the inaaaats 
Council Bend, Ark. EO. B. PETERS. 


We are working on a new ee of machinery 


GEO. WustuM. 





made expressly for us. But,friends, remember that, 
| to fill all the orders, we need wax; and if you have 


some, please write us. We will pay a high price for 
it. Send for our retail or wholesale circular, with 
samples free. We sell also colonies, o SON. and 
supplies. CHAS. DADANT & 8S 

2tfd HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO., TLL. 








FOR THE 
OLD RELIABLE 


BEE-SMOKERS 
or Uneapping - Knives, 
Send card for circular to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 3-tfd 


Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 
Cyprians Conquered.—All summer long it has 
ese n* which and t’other’’ with me and the Cyprian 
colony of bees I have; but at last I am ‘ boss;’ 
Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If you want 
lots of smoke just at the right time, get a Conqueror 
Smoker of Bingham & Hetherington. 
Respectfully, G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








GLASS JARS 


SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY. 
White flint, best quality and good shape 


to hold 4 Ib., per gross (12 doz.) - - a 2 
sass imal very pale green; extra 
showy; ; 1 Ib., per gross, - - ; = 


Fs ree on ship, in 100-gross lots. 
Perforated zinc queen-excluder, per foot, in 








000-ft.lots, - - + - - « « 8e 
THOS. EDEY & SON, 
Ttfd St. Neots, England. 
EGS FOR, MONEY. ALK), SIZES 
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puRE QUEENS AND SHIPPING-CANS 
STRONG COLONIED For ELON E'S. 


of Italian or Holy-Land bees, in ten-frame Simplicity 
Hives, queens reared this season. hives full of pure 
bees, and combs full of brood and honey. One colo- 
ny untested (warranted queen) $7.00; less than five, 
$6.50 each; five or more, $6 (each. If sent in old 
hive or shipping box, $1.00 less; with tested queen, 
$1.00 more by express. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Queens on hand as usual. 


W. B. COCCESHALL, Supt., 


Hill Side Apiary, Summit, N. J. 


“:RINE + IMPORTED = QUEENS:* 
JUST FROM BOLOGNA, ITALY, ONLY $5.00. 


Select tested queens, young and prolific, - - $3 00 
Tested queens, young and prolific, - - - - - 250) i & ors - 
No more “dollar ’’ on band this year. a — at 


J. S. TADLOCE, Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas. * Jron-Jacket®? Honey-Cans. 


| a I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
A A cans are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 

= | unless boxed or crated. The cans above are ready 

DOLLAR QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. | ‘°?eshippedanywhere, 
H. SMITH, BOX 102, NEW HAMBURG, ONT., CAN. 1 Gallon, - + ~ - - - - "Ss each. 


3 “ re bs 4 x 4 - ‘ 47 


5 - - - « pS é ~ rm ae 
10 pe - ° w “ - * * 110 * 
By figuring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon, you can 








, Fr eta eusily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
ona BA Ay Se | are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
Can saad Saincher aanth y ° wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 

) y sages jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
J. T. WILSON, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
: 4 split nor fall apart. Every can is*tested by steam, 

and guaranteed to be tight. 


100 Pure Italian Queens, "~~ 4.1. Reor, medina, o. 


Price reduced to 75c each for untested queens, for 
this month only. Discount on large orders. All = 
queens bred from a select imported mother. a 


D. G. EDMISTON ‘ 
y aw 2 WTR 4 Twenty four-frame (Langstroth) nuclei colonies, 
ADRIAN. mB LE} AWEE ©O., - wf MICHIGAN. | with dollar queens, brood and bees sufficient to 


eg i make good colonies fer wintering, $5.00 per colony. 








BARNES’ | Where two or more are taken, will ship in Simplicity 
Patent Foot and Steam Power | hives. Express and money-order oflices, Des Moines. 
Machinery. Complete outfits for | Address IW MILO SMITE, w 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes | GREEN WOUD, POLK CO., 1OWA. 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, | paca 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, TET E 


Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 2,8 

trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 

logue and Price List Free. Til 1S 66 0 | ] I gal 
W.F.& JOHN BARNES, ° 

Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
No. 2009 Main St. litfd | dress in packages, semi-monthly. In order to dispose 


we : ; 1 tng of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. postage paid, beginning Jan., 1883. Will guarantee 


safe arrival of every number. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL BT noon. too 
5 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. FOR. ss A TL. ¢ 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. | go epRONG SWARMS OF ITALIAN BEES FOR 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprictor, | g AiR, with 40 or 50 Ibs. of basswood honey apiece. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hl. Gallup and crosswise Langstroth frame, 420 wide 

_— See | frames in the upper one A I will take $450. 


: SWEET CLOVER. | JULIUS FROSCH, Elmore, Ottawa Co., O. 


Fresh seed, 25¢ per Ib., or will send 2% Ibs. post-- HEADQUARTERS FOR TIN POINTS. 
paid, for $1.00. Can sow fallor spring. " Price, 20 cts. for 1000, by express; by mail, 30 cts. 
J.G. LEHDE, Garde nville, Erie Cc 0., N. : = stfd W.C. GILLETTE, Le Roy, Genesee Co, N. Y. 


coun. | 
FOR SALE! | ~ CHOICE WARRANTED 
| 




















One 4 h. p. engine and boiler; also one 6h. p. port- ITALIAN QU KENS AT $1 00 RACH 1 


able engine and boiler for sale cheap. Description, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


prices, and cuts, furnished on application. 
0. H. TOWNSEND, Kalamazoo, Micb. CHAS. D. DUVALL, - SPENCERVILLE, - MONT. C0., MD. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. | , 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 
In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has ~~ for 
sae, it were meer ¢ to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their ey shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Lam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those r especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, ae, type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS, 
As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
vy express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
x »u will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by 1. amount required for postage on each. 
Postage {Price without postage. 
{A B C of Bee Culture** Paper 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 
5] Bee-Keeper’ 8s Text Book* Rev ised, oe 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* loth 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and ei Bee'** 
2 | Dzierzon Theory** 
1 | Extracted Honey, Dadant* 
1 | Honey as Food and Medicine 
*Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cui- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 
British "Bee-Keeper’ 8 Guide Book, by Thos. 
Wm. Cowan, Esq., England *8§ 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


3) An Farm, Stoddard** 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 
| Book on Birds, Holden* 

5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and 
| Draining for Profit and Healt 
| Forest Tree Culturist, ., Full er* 

10 | Gardening for Profit’ 
| Gray’s School and Tela Book of Botany.. 

5 How to Make Candy** 
| How to Paint, Gardnert 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &e*... 
| Lrrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 

chard Stewart* 

2 | Onion Culture* 

10 On the Road to Riches** 

Play and Profit in my Garden* 

2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 

2 | Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 
| Silk and the Silk W 
| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
| Strawberry Culturist, NNN. bes ccacene 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample 

of sugar included* 
| Ten Acres Enough** 

2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 
| What I know of Farming, Horace Greel y.. 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 

3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
I incu cccccuvesss euissugecasncnes 47 


BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS, 


8 | Bible, good "Beppe neatly bound 
| Ester Ried* 
5 | Harmony of the Gospe 
10 | baer —— from ag Boy to Presi- 
ger** 
10 | Moody’s mm t Thoug ghis and Discourses**. 
2 | Moody and a Sankey’ 8s Gospel Hymns, words 
only, No. LV., paper 
Same, boar 
Same, words and music, ‘board 
Same, No’s I, I], and III, words only, board 


hrases 
, Warring... 


3 
5 
4 
8 

) 


| 

r 

| Same, words and music, —- 

| Same, words and music, 

5 | Same, Nos. I., II., III., and IV. combined, 
wo only, boar ae 

12 | Same, words and swash, board... 





05 


New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 2 
Will be read 


Story of the Bible** 
. large find of 700 page 8, and 274 illustrations. 
by almost every chik 


4| The Christian’ s Secret of a Happy Life **. 
10 | “The Life of Trust’ by Geo. Muller** 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** 
This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in ‘their proper order as we can get them. 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
BMOriOaA iL WAMOIOP is isos nsec ck cs ccceccus 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr’s Vegetables of America 
Broom Corn and Brooms... .paper 50.... 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
Canary Birds 
Cements and Glue. 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic. . 
Animals, 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
penal 5 ° b  seppcnane of Animals and Plants.. 
ols 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
Farming by Inches, Barnard 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
Growers) 
Fur, Fin, and Feather 
Farming For Boys 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... i 
Gregory On Cabbages.... 
Gregory On Squashes.... 
Gregory On Onions 
Guenon On Milch Cows 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 
Hop Culture 
Harris on The Pig 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 
Klipparts UMNO ie sicc, codes aqcuaus eéwkds 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Hu usekeeper’ 8 Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn 
Manual of Botany and "Lessons, Gray 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 
My Vinevard at Lakeview 
Practical Butter Book, Willard 
Pear Culture, Fields 
Peach Culture. Fulton’s 
Pear Cuiture For Pront, yuinu 
Parsons On The Rose 
Practical Poultry Kee ht 
Strawberry Garden. arnard. A Story 
Shooting on The Wing............... EES ee 
Taxidermist’s Manual 
The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.. 
Hodgson.... Abridged 
What to Do and How to Do It, 7 case of.. 
accident, &e 
Youman’s Household Science. 


—— 
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id 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or og other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
paory they some kind of a Binder. Who has not 

= Deer me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, an 
according to quality. Table of Dm <0 of Binders for 
any Periodical, mail wal a. lication. Send in 
your orders. . Medina. Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. pee refuse to receive these 
— h the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
chandise. 
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ONE - PIECE SECTIONS 


PER 
1000 


$5.00 


HIVES 


and ail goods correspondingly low. 


We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 


HIVE, including the ** Mi. & F.°* Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for wintering and handling bees at all seasons. We have IM- 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of 15c per side. 


We manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 


FIAT - BOTTOMED MAEE. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS 
Send for Ilustrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 


W. T. FALCONER, 


Succ or to 
Merriam 2¥ siconer. 


OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


_ JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


SHE -KEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
SIMPLICITY and CHAFF HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., ETC. 


I guarantee satisfaction ae | time, or money refunded. QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Circular 


and price list. Bite 


HOWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co., Pa. 





HEADQUARTERS 


wre west ror UYEPRIAN 2 ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother (Jones’s importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; in 
June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May, $2.10; in June and after, $1.50. Italian queens 
from imported mother (Root’s importation), after 15th May, $1.00. Ihave had experience in breeding 
queens, and guarantee satisfaction. Order now, and pay when you want queens. 


4t‘d Address 


W. McKAY BOUGAN, M. D., Seneca, Newton Co., Mo. 





I WILL SELL, SEPT. 18, 


60 Swarms, 30 Nu- 
cleus and Simplicity 


Hives, Sections, Smo- 
kers, and entire breed- 


ing stock of Fowls and 
Italian Bees. 


Geo. W. Baker, 


LEWISVILLE, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian Queens. | 


All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the cells 
built in full colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. 


Customers can have either light or dark queens. | 


Bingham Smokers 


queens, $1.50 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Make | 
money orders payable at Flint, Mich. 8tfd | 


All queens sent out are reared by himself. 
Orders filled promptly. Single queen, $1.00; six 
queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 75c each. Tested 





BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


It will pay to get our prices before purchasing sup- 





plies; good Langstroth hives, with 8-inch cap frames, | 


in the fiat. 60 cts. each; Langstroth winter-protector, 
in lots of 50, $1.50 each; small lots, $1.75, all in the 


flat. Manufactured of good pine lumber. Work- | 
manship unexcelled. Crates, sections, and founda- | 


tion. WM. 0. BURK, 8tfd 


Successor to Hiram Roop. Crystal, Mont, Cc,, Mich, 


INDIANA. | 





At Kansas (ity, Mo.,) 
‘BREED PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Dollar Queens, after  TJUARG.. «65. io. ccccccccsesces 1 00 

Tested queens double the above price. 

Bees per 4% lb., same price as dollar queens. 

I warrant my dollar queens to be purely mated. I 
do not know that I have a single dissatisfied cus- 
tomer; but if there are any such, and they will write 





| me in regard to the matter, I will do the best that I 


; can to render satisfaction. 
| 3tfd E. M. HAYHURST, P. 0. Box, 1131. 


ATTENTION! 


| FULL COLONIES OF BEES, NUCLEI, QUEENS, FOUNDATION, 
SECTIONS, SMOKERS, HIVES, AND ALL APIARIAN IMPLE- 
MENTS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. FULL COLONIES AND 
CLEI A SPECIALTY. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
AND PRICE LIST TO 


FLANACAN & ILLINSKI, 
BOX 819. BELLEVILLE, ST. CLAIR CO., ILL. 


PER MAIL, POSTPAID. 
| The Doctor Smoker, 3%x14-in. stove, wide shield * o 


Conqueror si 3x14 


Large te 2%x12- ** a af - 1 50 

| Extra * Sg itt Vadae | 
Plain se 2x12, narrow shield...... 1 00 
ot vw iA 


Little Wonder * bed ae 65 
Bingham & Hetherington’s Uncapping-Knife. 1 15 
Our smokers all burn sound wood, and du not go 
out. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


Address 
} 6tfd 





